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extracts should be sent separately on CD or DVD in Quicklime® Movie format. 
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Editorial 

Prof. Stephen Deutsch FRSA 

The Media School, Bournemouth University 



This new journal engages in an uncommon discourse. As its name suggests, 
its focus is on the combination of all of the aural elements of moving 
pictures as a coherent entity. 

With a few but notable exceptions, academic and professional journals 
relating to the sonic elements of film concentrate separately upon its aural 
constituents (we use the term 'film' generically here to represent all types 
of moving images). There are journals on film music and film sound, and 
within each type of publication, there are articles on disparate subjects 
such as Foley, atmospheres, orchestration, harmony, etc. Most of these dis- 
cussions centre entirely on their subjects, with cursory references to their 
integration with other sonic elements. Chief among these sorts are those 
books and journals on film music, most of which describe music as a sepa- 
rate activity from film, applied to images most often at the very end of the 
production process by composers normally resident outside the filmic 
world. 

This journal regards the sound that accompanies visuals not merely as 
a combination of disparate disciplines, but as a unified and coherent entity. 
It assumes that, irrespective of industrial determinants, the soundtrack is 
perceived by an audience as such a unity; that music, dialogue, effects and 
atmospheres are heard as interdependent layers in the sonification of the 
film. We often can identify the individual sonic elements when they 
appear, but we are more aware of the blending they produce when sounding 
together, much as we are when we hear an orchestra,^ 

It will not go without notice that the editorial board of this journal 
includes names of several persons who are pre-eminent practitioners and 
scholars in this area, many of whom have contributed significant work 
that has enriched our understanding of sound and the moving image. 
Presumptuous then for this journal to begin with an article which seems 
to neglect much of the collective weight of previous scholarship and 
replaces it with a new model; a polemic perhaps, intended to provoke dis- 
cussion and to test the methods by which the soundtrack is produced and 
understood. 

The purpose of this lead article, therefore, is to set out our stall, to suggest 
just such a taxonomy, and to await comment. Its first focus is primarily on 
music within this model. The role of non-musical devices and practices 
will be discussed in the next issue. 

To begin, one can posit a definition of the word 'soundtrack'. For the 
purposes of this discussion, a soundtrack is intentional sound that accom- 
panies moving images in narrative film,^ This intentionality does not 
exclude sounds that are captured accidentally (such as the ambient noise 
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Several composers 
and musicologists 
would contend that 
the instruments 
themselves are the 
content of a musical 
score (viz. the 
Uangfarbenmelodie as 
developed by Anton 
von Webern 
(1883-1945) and the 
Sonic Arts composers 
who followed him). 
However, we believe 
that most composers 
and listeners regard 
the rhetorical content 
(the notes) of the 
music to be more 
prominent in the 
listener's perceptual 
map than the 
instruments that 
play them. 

How the soundtrack 
operates in 
non-narrative film is 
an area of interest 
to this journal, for 
which subject 
articles are very 
welcome (ed.). 
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After all, directors can 
choose to replace the 
sound. Indicative of 
this choice is the 
habitual replacement 
in narrative film of 
exterior dialogue 
through the post- 
production practice of 
ADR (automatic 
dialogue replacement). 



most often associated with documentary footage); rather it suggests that 
any such sounds, however recorded, are deliberately presented with 
images by film-makers.^ All elements of the soundtrack operate on the 
viewer in complex ways, both emotionally and cognitively Recognition of 
this potential to alter a viewer's reading of a film might encourage direc- 
tors to become more mindful of a soundtrack's content, especially of its 
musical elements, which, as we shall see below, are likely to affect the 
emotional environment through which the viewer experiences film. 

A soundtrack comprises two different (but not mutually exclusive) ele- 
ments: Literal Sounds, which encourage us to believe what we see, and 
Emotive Sounds, which encourage us to feel something about what we are 
seeing. 

Literal Sounds help us to engage with the narrative and to accept what 
we see as a metaphor for 'real' actions and events, defining the physical 
boundaries of the film'. Such sounds help the viewer to understand the 
physical rules of the film's world. We see someone speak and hear their 
words in synch with their lips. We see someone move across a room and 
hear their footsteps on the wooden floor. A bolt of lightning tears across 
the sky and we hear it crackle. Sounds that are synchronous with move- 
ment and the audience's expectation of congruence with image help us to 
enter the 'reality' of the narrative. Such sounds can be emotive as well: a 
baby crying, an unanswered and persistent telephone, shouts and crashes 
off-camera, etc. In Point Blank (Boorman, 1967), Lee Marvin's relentless 
anger is carried to us through his footsteps. 

Words, either as voice over or lip synch, act as a link with the diegesis 
of a film as well as to its emotional implications. 

Heightened FX fuses literality and emotion into single gesture. In Raiders 
of the Lost Ark (Spielberg, 1981), the lorry driven by the villain. Major Toht 
(Ronald Lacey) sounds unremarkably like a lorry. When the hero, Indiana 
Jones (Harrison Ford) takes the wheel, the confident and regal sound of a 
lion's roar is blended subtly into the engine noise; encouraging us to see 
him differently through our ears. 

Emotive Sounds, therefore, encourage us to read film through a visceral 
filter of varying density. What we feel about what we see can change the 
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meaning of what is being presented to us. A man walks along a street; as 
he passes a particular house, the music begins, and we are encouraged to 
invest that moment with a different emotional quality. Perhaps the man 
will slow down at that point, reinforcing the music with movement (or 
vice versa), but even if he passes the house without reacting to it, the audi- 
ence registers its significance, perhaps only subconsciously. Music is almost 
always an emotional signifier, even if presented as literal sound. 

Putting music in its place 

The diagram of the first layer of this classification makes more clear the 
role of music in film, as a layer of meaning interdependent with other 
aural elements. Decisions about the use of music can be informed through 
this model: if a scene does not require emotional signification beyond what 
the images and non-musical elements present, a case can be made for the 
omission of music entirely. This trend for the omission of music offers 
encouraging examples. Cache (Haneke, 2005) manages to engage us in an 
effective thriller without the use of any music at all. Early sound film, espe- 
cially before 1933, presents us with other edifying examples of music-less 
drama, for example: M (Lang, 1931), which offers only diegetic music; 
Little Caesar (LeRoy, 1931); and Dracula (Browning, 1931) neither of 
which offer much in the way of underscore."' 
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One of the most 
insistent determinants 
of this practice, so 
antithetical to music's 
role in silent film, was 
the technological 
limitations of the 
single optical system, 
in use during the first 
five years or so of 
sound. It was 
extremely difficult 
technically to record 
dialogue and add 
music later as an 
underscore. This has 
more to do with the 
high noise content of 
optical sound, which 
when duplicated 
through re-recording, 
was difficult to 
control. In effect, for 
music to accompany 
dialogue, it often 
had to be recorded 
simultaneously with 
the in-synch words. 
The difficulties in the 
cutting room 
presented by this 
limitation caused 
most directors to 
eschew underscore 
music entirely. 

There are probably 
more, and readers are 
invited to comment 
and improve upon 
this model fed.). 

G. Prince, A Dictionary 
ofNarratology (2006)' 
quoted in Wikipedia, 
November 2006. 



The role of music can be subdivided further, into three subsections:' 
Image Integration (the manner by which the music integrates with the 
images); Effect (how it changes the way we read the film); and Devices (the 
musical materials and how they are used). 

Image Integration: Books on film music devote significant space dis- 
cussing whether music functions diegetically or non-diegetically. Derived 
from the Greek, diegesis (SirfyricnQ means 'the world in which the narrated 
events take place'.'' In terms of film narrative, diegetic music is meant to 
be heard by on-screen characters, irrespective of its source. Audiences 
have come to accept non-diegetic music as part of a film's basic substance; 
its absence is sometimes more disturbing than its thoughtless application. 
There is an anecdote (probably apocryphal) about John Sturges's film. The 
Old Man and the Sea (1958), based on the Hemingway novel. Sturges is 
reputed to have told the veteran composer, Dimitri Tiomkin, that he 
wished for there to be no music present when the old man (Spencer Tracy) 
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I am indebted to 
Dominic Power who 
reminds me of 
anotlier similar 
anecdote. "During the 
making oi Lifeboat at 
Twentieth-Century 
Fox, composer David 
Raksin was stopped in 
the studio 
commissary by a 
friend and told, 
perhaps a little too 
pointedly, that Alfred 
Hitchcock had 
decided against using 
any music in the 
score of the film. 
Raksin, inured to 
snide comments on 
film music, mused for 
a moment and asked 
why and how that 
unusual decision had 
been reached. Said 
the friend, 'Well, 
Hitchcock feels that 
since the entire action 
of the film takes place 
in a lifeboat on the 
open ocean, where 
would the music 
come from." Replied 
Raksin, Ask Mr 
Hitchcock to explain 
where the cameras 
come from, and I'll 
tell him where the 
music comes from" 
(T. Thomas, Music for 
the Movies, 1973). 

Interesting in this 
context is the career 
of Frank Tashlin, who 
after a long stint with 
Tex Avery and the 
lads at Warner 
Brothers Cartoons, 
went on to direct 
several features with 
a similar musical 
signature to that used 
for Daffy Duck. In 
particular, his work 
with Jerry Lewis 
{Cimkrfdla (1960) 
and The Geisha Boy 
(1958)) barkens back 
to this over-blown 
musical world. Walter 
Scharf the veteran 
composer for these 
films also is credited 



was alone in his small boat. When questioned, Sturges in turn asked the 
composer, 'Where would the orchestra be.'' Tiomkin replied, 'Right next to 
the camera.'^ This anecdote delivers a powerful if unintentional insight into 
the subject. Non-diegetic music is analogous to the camerawork and edit- 
ing, part of the fabric of the film, and like cinematography, only rarely 
meant to intrude through the membrane of the narrative. 

Synchrony: The extent that music and actions can mimic each other is 
determined to a great extent by the presence or absence of other sonic 
gestures in the film. A narrative film with a clearly defined Foley track, 
helping the viewer to apprehend what s/he hears as 'real', has less need of 
music that synchronizes obviously to movement. Such over-synchronization 
is regarded by many as comic, a remnant of silent and animated film, and 
named 'Mickey-Mousing' for obvious historical reasons.^ It follows there- 
fore, that films that do not include diegetic sound (silent film, some 
'abstract' film, animation), rely on a higher degree of synchronicity between 
music and image to provide 'weight' to the images.^ 

The Effect of music on the way the audience reads a narrative film is 
historically fairly consistent, with surprising, if not universal congruencies 
in other cultures. Western and non-western musics have shared the role 
of providing a context for other events, from the relentless calm of plain- 
chant, to the gamelan's ability to place an audience in a mood receptive 
to legend, to recent drum-kit-driven high-octane pulsations designed to 
help convince the viewer that the aftershave being advertised will guar- 
antee them sexual conquest. In the case of Mozart's operas, for example, 
the plot is often signified through a fairly bland recitative, but the real 
meaning of a scene is delivered through the arias.^^ These songs are tex- 
tually repetitive, yet emotionally eloquent (in the hands of Mozart, at any 
rate); the music tells what things actually signify, what deep feelings are 
hidden under the outward calm of eighteenth-century dress and predictable 
musical structure. 

It is relatively easy for any composer worth the name to provide music 
to fit a particular mood, far harder to judge what mood is required by the 
scene, and how much of it should be provided musically. Directors are 
often of little help here, sometimes not knowing themselves (or not being 
able to articulate) what emotional triggers need squeezing. If a composer 
has the opportunity to attend a film's read-through or rehearsal stages, 
s/he can gain valuable insights into the emotional tenor of scenes and the 
film as a whole; directors often neglect to tell composers what they tell the 
actors about motivation and mood. The most astute composers often 
interrogate film-makers in such a way as to elicit primarily non-musical 
information about the film. For example, after seeing the rough cut of a 
scene, a composer might ask whether the director was totally satisfied by 
the performances, whether there might be some emotional nuance missing, 
or worse, too prevalent. The music composed by Bernard Herrmann to 
add flame to Robert Mitchum's icy performance as Max Cady in Cape Fear 
(J. Lee Thompson, 1962) is far too insistent for Robert De Niro's overblown 
performance in Scorsese's remake (1991).^^ 

Music's capacity to evoke a sense of place, whether historical or geo- 
graphical, has been part of the composer's skill-base from a time long 
before moving images were invented. In Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
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(The Abduction from the Seraglio) (1782), Mozart signifies that the action 
takes place in a Muslim country primarily through instrumentation, 
adding to the classical orchestra various 'Turkish' sounds: bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle and piccolo. That being done, the music was composed 
in a more or less identical style to his other operas. Before the Second 
World War Hollywood was equally unconcerned about musical or historical 
accuracies. In The Adventures of Robin Hood (Curtiz & Keighley, 1938), the 
mere sight of what might have been a lute was sufficient contact with the 
medieval musical world for the tastes of the producers and the composer, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold. Lush with leitmotivs, french horns and late 
nineteenth-century harmony, this score was composed completely within 
the tradition of late Romantic German opera. Later, beginning in the 
1970s, when the musical establishment became what was later called 
'historically aware'^^ some producers established the practice of music 
seeming to be of the same period as the diegesis. In the BBC film Henry VlII 
and His Six Wives (Hussein, 1972) David Munrow, the noted early-music 
specialist, provided music derived from sixteenth-century English sources. 

What seems to be current practice is one which offers some material 
referential to diegetic time or place within a contemporary musical idiom. 
If a film is set in the 1930s, one might expect the non-diegetic music to 
exhibit elements of that period's musical style, with echoes of foxtrots, two- 
steps, etc. peppering the score. In the case of diegetic music, such reliance 
on pastiche is more prevalent; the wind-up gramophone is not likely to 
contain a recording of Tutti Frutti, by Little Richard.^'' Some period films, 
especially those for which pains have been taken to avoid visual or textual 
anachronism, nevertheless dispense with the need to offer a historically 
relevant score, reinforcing the notion that the score is more closely related 
to the cinematography than to the period depicted. The music to Danton 
(Wajda, 1983), by Jean Prodromedes, offers no concessions to period 
accuracy; it is composed in an atonal style common in concert music of 
the 1960s and 1970s, but clearly unknown in the early nineteenth century. 

For composers wishing to infer geographical or temporal location in 
their music, some find it best to begin with the musical cliche and to dilute 
it until attention is no longer drawn to its overused source. For example, if 
one wished to imply Paris of the 1950s, one might have an accordion 
playing I Love Paris (Cole Porter, 1953). We might call this a first-level 
cliche. Having some other instrument play this song, or having the accor- 
dion play some other song, might be classified as second-level cliches. The 
cliche begins to disintegrate through further variation. The composer 
might thus be able to find the point that retains geographical reference 
without calling undue attention to the crude overuse of the gesture. 

Sound vectorizes or dramatizes shots, orientating them toward a future, a 
goal, and creation of a feeling of imminence and expectation. 

(Chion 1994) 

In his seminal work, Audio-Vision (1990), Michel Chion discusses sound's 
ability to provide vector or trajectory to a scene. Music, especially tonal 
music, has been used for this purpose since the beginning of narrative 
film.^' The nature of tonal music implies movement and expectation, achieved 



for the scores to other 
Jerry Lewis films, as 
well as MrMagoo's 
Christmas Carol 
(Levltow, 1962, TV). 

9. This subject will be 
discussed at length in 
a later edition of this 
journal in an article 
entitled, 'On 
Synchrony' (ed.). 

10. In early Mozart 
operas, especially 
those of the Singspiel 
genre, dialogue Is not 
sung as recitative, but 
spoken. This tradition 
continued through 
Beethoven's Fidelio, 
Bizet's Carmen (before 
Halevy interceded 
with through- 
composed dialogue) 
to modern stage 
musicals. 

11. Scorsese's avowed 
admiration for 
Herrmann's music is 
likely responsible for 
the decision to ask 
Elmer Bernstein to 
re-cast the 1962 score 
for the newer film, 
Herrmann having 
died 1 5 years 
previously. Whether 
the composer would 
have approved is a 
matter of conjecture, 
best avoided. 

12. Musicologists might 
justifiably assert that 
Mozart's style 
developed over his 
lifetime. Yet, within 
the range of western 
classical music the 
perceived stylistic 
differences in 
Mozart's output are 
minimal. 

13. This term replaced 
'historically accurate' 
after it became 
obvious that 
notwithstanding 
musicologists' best 
efforts, we had no 
precise idea of how 
Bach's music 
sounded. 
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14. But it might in 
comedy. Inappropriate 
music is a mainstay of 
certain comedic 
genres. It can be seen 
to operate effectively 
in the work of Mel 
Brooks, especially 
Blazing Saddles (1974) 
and High Anxiety 
(1977). 

15. However, as Rick 
Altman demonstrates 
in his revelatory book 
Silent Film Sound 
(2004), music had 
many functions in 
early cinema, most of 
which were 
unconnected with 
supporting narrative. 

16. One should exclude 
most Holl5Tvood 
action blockbusters 
from this 
generalization. 

1 7. Whose real name, as 
we later learn, is John 
Ballantine. 

18. Which is a simplistic 
dictum at best; 
Schubert could evoke 
sadness in D Major 
and Beethoven 
exuberance in C 
minor. 

19. A difficult subject, 
this, full of 

controversy, especially 
amongst those for 
whom stylistic 
nomenclature is a 
way of life. Suffice it 
to say, that in most 
music composed 
throughout the 
twentieth century, in 
a variety of genres 
and for a large and 
varied audience, 
tonality and its 
vectoral effects has 
been the dominant 
musical language. 



primarily through the processes of harmony, a language assimilated uncon- 
sciously by most western audiences, and now by audiences throughout 
most of the world. (The subject of harmony will be discussed in more detail 
below.) The power of music to provide trajectory through a scene has been 
used more sparingly recently partially as a result of post-war film-makers' 
acceptance of a greater degree of emotional ambiguity than was common 
in the first fifty years of mainstream cinema. 

The Effacement of Work is a term that describes the process of creating 
unity by making the technical means through which the work is pro- 
duced as invisible as possible. In the case of film, this aids the audience in 
engagement with the narrative. Music has been used for this purpose 
from the earliest days of sound film, perhaps longer (it had the same role 
in narrative silent film). Composers are often asked by directors to 'cover' 
a bad mix, 'hide' a crass edit or help the audience ignore a shocking per- 
formance by creating a diversion, a musical and emotional trajectory 
that helps us through the difficulty smoothly. If we notice the continual 
change in camera location and room geography in Spellbound (Hitchcock, 
1945), we will not engage in reading the signals of the impending rela- 
tionship between Dr Petersen (Ingrid Bergman) and Dr Edwards^'' 
(Gregory Peck). 

The musical devices through which film composers achieve this symbiosis 
with the moving image are the same ones they have been using as part of 
their general collection of compositional techniques and processes. 

Tonality, and especially through the device of tonal functional harmony, 
is one of the primary tools used by film composers. There is no more power- 
ful and subtle tool for establishing trajectory through a scene, and this 
device is particularly useful for signalling change subtly, sotto voce, as it 
were, under dialogue. Beyond 'major chords for happy, minor ones for 
sad',^** tonality's effect is subtle yet powerful. Essentially the tonal lan- 
guage used in film offers a series of musical gestures that relate to each 
other causally, each one implying another to follow. By this process, they 
create expectation and resolution in the ear of the listener Composers 
have used such harmonic devices since the Renaissance, and in particular 
in the Romantic Age, which covers almost all of the nineteenth and 
(according to many) the twentieth century as well.^^ 

One of the most notable examples of the power of harmony to imply 
something to come, can be found in the Prelude to Tristan und Isolde 
(Wagner, 1859). 




The chord in the second full bar, nowadays called the 'Tristan chord', 
implies a resolution of its inner dissonance. The next chord partially fulfils 
this function, but in turn presents us with another unresolved chord. 

The next four bars are similar, but transposed upward. 
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Again, the last chord in the sequence resolves the previous one but 
offers us another unresolved dissonance in its place. And so on, with great 
variation and skill, Wagner offers us a variety of lush dissonances and 
their partial resolution, not finally coming to a complete rest until the end 
of the opera, several hours later. This particular way of composing was the 
principal language of the earliest film composers, such as Max Steiner and 
Otto Erich Korngold, who both grew up with these sounds in their ears as 
contemporary music. With relatively little modification this tonal process, 
which underpins Wagner's work, is still being used today by symphonic 
film composers, John Williams and Hans Zimmer to name but two. 

Atonal miisic^" has also been used in film, but in a more limited way. Its 
primary emotional range seems limited to depicting anxiety or tension. Its 
avoidance of the inner logic of dissonance and resolution gives it the quality 
of being without trajectory, often very useful when an ambivalent under- 
score is required. Recent films have begun to include scores where the 
musical language accommodates tonal as well as atonal gestures. 

Timbre, or the 'sound colour' palette available to composers through 
instrumentation, is a key tool for signalling place and mood, especially in 
genre films. For example, a rural idyll is unlikely to contain a saxophone in 
the soundtrack, and a film noir is unlikely to be accompanied by a harpsi- 
chord. Changes in instrumentation, from strings to woodwind to brass, 
say, can imply differing emotional resonances, even if each group plays the 
same material. 

An interesting and instructive example of the power of instrumenta- 
tion to evoke mood can be seen in A Streetcar Named Desire (Kazan, 1951). 
Because of the implied (and expressed) sexual material of the stage version 
of this Tennessee Williams work, Warner Brothers took great care to show 
script and finished film to the Breen Office, successor to the Hays Office, a 
self-regulating body established by the film industry to make certain that 
objectionable (e.g. sexual) material, that which failed to meet the con- 
straints of the 'Production Code', was excised from Hollywood movies. 
Their main concern was to prevent the intervention by the Legion of 
Decency (established in 1933), who had the power to prevent its Catholic 
co-religionists from seeing any film of which it disapproved, with devastat- 
ing effect upon American box-office, not to mention world-wide, receipts. 
Films given a 'C certificate (condemned) were often pulled from exhibition 
in American cinema chains, and often would not play in Latin America at 
all. In the case of Streetcar the Legion was about to place the film on such 
an index, so Warners hastily contacted them to see what changes might 
be made. Most of the changes were cosmetic, easily fixed in the edit. One in 
particular was singularly musical in nature; in the famous sequence 
where Stanley shouts 'Stella!' from the courtyard, causing his wife to come 
to him by descending a curvaceous stairwell, the Legion objected to her 



20. This term is another 
musicological 
minefield. For the 
purposes of this 
discussion, it is used 
to define music whose 
inner logic is not 
defined by tonal 
hierarchies. Atonal 
harmony, therefore, 
has a less aurally rec- 
ognizable implication 
of dlssonance/resolu- 
tion between 
sonorities, with a 
resultant dissipation 
of trajectory. 
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2 1 . This material has 
been drawn from the 
new DVD of that film, 
in an extra section 
called 'Desire and 
Censorship' (Warner 
Bros, 2006). 

22. But is sometimes used 
mindlessly, to the 
detriment of the film's 
narrative. 



lustful look (which was replaced in the edit by reverting to the master 
shot), and in particular to the sultry score provided by Alex North, redo- 
lent of jazz's most blatant and steamy sexuality. This carnality was in great 
part due to the choice of instrumentation: jagged piano, sweaty saxophone 
and suggestive brass. North re-orchestrated the cue, replacing the jazz 
ensemble with romantic string sounds, to the satisfaction of the Legion 
and the delighted relief of Warners.^^ 

Rhythm: Mithen (2005) suggests that a sensitivity to rhythm evolved at 
an extremely early stage of hominid development. Associated with move- 
ment, rhythm is the most intuitive musical quality, recognizable across all 
human cultures with only superficial variation. It is said that the first 
foetal sensation comes to us as a sound; the rhythmic pattern of the 
mother's heartbeat. Indeed, recent studies using brain-scan technology 
have supported the belief that regular rhythm stimulates not so much the 
cerebral areas of the brain, as those in the cerebellum, the part of the 
brain which controls our involuntary responses. The power of horrific 
excitement of the shark attack in Jaws (Spielberg, 1975) is caused not so 
much by the growling pitches as by the insistent (yet not totally predictable) 
rhythm of the music. 

Rhythm generally seems to provoke two distinct responses in listeners: 
excitement or anaesthesia. However powerful a rhj^hmic pattern, unvarying 
repetition causes the brain to dismiss it as non-threatening. Interest can 
only be maintained consistently through change and irregularity. The 
scene in Psycho (Hitchcock, 1960) in which Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) 
dresses while looking repeatedly at the money she has stolen is accom- 
panied musically by an eccentric pattern, a broken ostinato, which 
affords us (and by implication, her) no rest. Its power to unsettle comes 
not from the insistent pattern in the music, but by the seemingly unpre- 
dictable spaces inserted into (or removed from) the regular pattern of 
notes. 

Rhythmic devices often are used by film composers to provide trajec- 
tory, and to increase tension by acceleration or through complex layering. 
Many filmic car chases contain insistent music, rhythmically driven, 
which provides an exciting trajectory through the rapid visual editing and 
discontinuous points of view. 

Of course, music can serve other functions additional to its emotional 
signification. The cognitive properties of music, especially in its rhetorical 
and referential aspects, are significant for film music, and can invest a film 
with deeper meaning than apparent in the diegesis.^^ Cognitive properties 
create links between the score and the listener's previous experiences; 
links to other films, events, and gestures that were accompanied by mem- 
orable musical gestures. 

Rhetorical musical elements are the coherent blocks, beyond emotional 
signification, which hold a piece of music together The famous opening 
motif of Beethoven's Symphony no, 5 (op. 67, 1807-08) 
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is instantly recognizable, and its reiteration throughout the first movement 
of the piece acts as a cognitive hook for the audience (to borrow the term 
used in popular music for the same process). Part of the power of the piece 
lies in the deftness by which Beethoven uses such motifs to connect the 
audience rhetorically with his music. Rhetorical devices ask the listener to 
make cognitive space for their recognition; they help the composer articu- 
late a wider musical architecture by positing a symbolic 'argument', 
which s/he can develop, reiterate and conclude to the conscious or 
unconscious satisfaction of the listener. 

The attention demanded by such rhetorical gestures can place music at 
odds with screen narrative, especially under dialogue. This competition 
between two distinct types of narrative, the musical and filmic, can be seen 
clearly in On the Waterfront (Kazan, 1954). Leonard Bernstein's score is 
in almost continual battle with the filmic narrative due to the richly 
rhetorical content of the musical material. Such material does not reduce 
its demands on the listener by being played more softly in the mix. It is the 
material itself that demands attention; attention which is often diverted 
from the film (especially in dialogue scenes). The film's opening sequence 
offers clear evidence of this conflict. After an unexpectedly gentle prologue, 
which contains metric shifts and canonic imitation (devices common in 
concert music but less so in film music), the establishing dockside scene is 
accompanied by an audacious fugue for percussion. Such contrapuntal 
music is at the most demanding level of musical rhetoric, asking the listener 
to follow several simultaneous lines of musical thought, each with its own 
trajectory. Just before the first line of dialogue, a saxophone emerges over 
the top of this complex counterpoint, causing Lee J. Cobb's line 'You take it 
from here, slugger', to be almost inaudible. Other such examples abound 
in the film. Bernstein's score is beyond reproach as music - tender, intelli- 
gent, exciting; all one would expect from a concert score or ballet, but not 
for a film.^^ 

The richness of the musical material here complicates other sound- 
track issues. Much of the dialogue was recorded on location in New York, 
with equipment that was far less precise or directional than we would 
expect today. The sound of the city intrudes; dialogue spoken in difficult 
locations (such as a church), having to battle reverberant spaces and 
distant microphone placement, is further obscured by the incessant 
demands of the music. 

Another type of cognitive device available to film is the use of music 
referentially to infer concepts and issues outside the film's diegesis. The pre- 
dominant way such reference can be achieved is through the use of 
music previously composed for another purpose: concert music, popular 
songs, scores for other films being the most common sources. Stanley 
Kubrick was most knowing and skilled at using music in this way. The 
opening electro-acoustic trombone which accompanies the yellow 
Volkswagen on its way to the lonely Colorado hotel in The Shining (1980), 
plays the Gregorian plainchant Dies Irae. 



23. Prendergast(1977) 
offers a useful analy- 
sis of this score. My 
own hypothesis is 
that Bernstein's first 
(and last) foray into 
film music (for a film 
in which his music 
was not the starting 
point, unlike On the 
Town (Donen and 
Kelley 1949), or West 
Sick Storij (Wise and 
Robbins, 1961)). was 
an opportunity for 
him to demonstrate 
that he was a 'proper' 
composer rather than 
a film-music Journey- 
man. The concert 
music's rhetorical 
devices, which 
dominate this score, 
would help articulate 
this distinction 
conclusively. 
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24. One of the unluckiest 
and most skilled film 
composers of his 
generation 
(nominated for 
thirteen Oscars, never 
won but was awarded 
a 'lifetime 

achievement' award 
at the end of his life), 
North composed over 
sixty minutes of 
music for this film, at 
a time when he was 
seriously ill. North 
was unaware that 
none of his score was 
to be used until he 
attended the premiere 
of the film in 1967. 

25. Jerry Goldsmith 
quotes from his own 
score for Patton 
(Schaffner, 1970) 
when depicting and 
parodying a 
militaristic character 
in The Burhs (Dante, 
1989) relying on the 
audience's familiarity 
with the principal 
musical mcjtif from 
the earlier film. 

26. The use of music in 
silent film before 
1908 was 
multifarious; it was 
often not directly 
provided as a device 
for narrative support 
(Altman 2004). 



A loose translation of the text: 

Day of wrath, day of terror! 
Heaven and earth to ash consumed, 
David's word and Sibyl's truth foredoomed! 

This reference subtly and powerfully encodes the film. A deeper and more 
esoteric reference can be found in Kubrick's 2001: A Space Odyssey (1967). 
The opening music, Also Sprach Zarathustra (Richard Strauss op. 30, 1896) 
was composed as an encomium to Friedrich Nietzsche. In his work of the 
same name (1885), Nietzsche writes the following phrase: 

What is ape to man? A laughing stock, an object of shame and pity. Thus is 
man to Superman. 

It is hardly surprising that Kubrick preferred the Strauss score to that of 

the MGM-nominated Alex North,^* as the philosophical/literary reference 
from the earlier work encodes the entire film. That is, intervention onto 
primate evolution by extra-terrestrials is marked by the appearance of this 
music at strategic points in the film: especially when ape evolves into man, 
and when man evolves into the Nietzschean iibermensch, its embryo 
floating benignly above our world. 

Martin Scorsese is also skilled at the use of music to signal concepts 
and events beyond the diegesis of his films. In Goodfellas (1990), the 
early sequence beginning with Henry Hill's (Ray Liotta) voice-over: 'as 
far back as I can remember I always wanted to be a gangster' is accom- 
panied by Tony Bennett's cover of 'Rags to Riches' (Adler & Ross, 1953), 
placing the audience in the time, place and motivational world of the 
flashback. 

It is harder for a composer to provide musical references when composing 
original music for a film. With the exception of quotations or parodies 
from other works, reference within specially composed scores rests pri- 
marily through the use of leitmotif, by which characters, events, moods 
and concepts can have their own musical signature. 

The use of music in narrative film has been changing throughout 
film's relatively brief history. At first, in silent film,^^ music was required 
primarily to reinforce the emotional content of the narrative. To that was 
added the need to compensate for the optical noise of film stock during the 
early days of sound. After the Second World War, as the taste of audiences 
developed towards increasing narrative ambivalence, many composers 
found that they were able to illustrate emotions and concepts at the 
periphery of the narrative. With the arrival of Dolby® and, later, digital 
sound, prescient film-makers have encouraged music and sound design to 
merge into the seamless construction which constitutes the soundtrack. 
The soundtrack can now be perceived by an audience as a unity: that dia- 
logue, effects, atmospheres and music are intended to be heard as interde- 
pendent layers in the sonification of the film. It is here that all aural 
elements speak to the audience congruently, with the primary aim of 
creating a coherent multi-layered audio-visual experience for the viewer. 
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In the next issue of this journal, Larry Sider will discuss sound design 
within this model. 
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The sound of Coen comedy: 

music, dialogue and sound effects in 

Raising Arizona 
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Abstract 

The Coen brothers' approach to filni-niaking places them among a minority of 
film-makers that integrate aural ingredients fi-om the beginning of the film-making 
process. The Coens established this mode of production as standard practice in 
their second film, Raising Arizona (1987), a comedy told primarily through rep- 
etition and cartoon-like exaggeration. To help communicate these basic elements, 
the Coens asked their regular sound personnel to construct a soundtrack that 
emphasized them. As a result, many of the aural ingredients recur throughout the 
film, reinforcing events or a sense of place. Music and effects also strengthen 
the rapid, and often chaotic, pace of events. Moreover, the dialogue accentuates 
the larger-than-life characters and helps situate their rustic nature. Through 
Raising Arizona the Coens not only demonstrate how sound can be integral to 
the film-making process, but they also show how another mode of production can 
challenge the long-standing dominance of image as the primary storyteller. 
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. . .Lookahere, young sportsman. That-there's the kitchen area where Ma and Pa chow 
down. Over there's the TV, two hours a day maximum, either educational or football 
so's you don't ruin your appreciation of the finer things. This-here's the divan, for 
socializin' and relaxin' with the family unit. Yessir, many's the day we sat there and 
said wouldn't it be nice to have a youngster here to share our thoughts and feelings. 

(H.I. McDunnough to the recently kidnapped Nathan, Ir.)' 

Brief introduction: background^ 

Since the 1970s there has been an increased awareness of the influence 
of the soundtrack on a given film narrative. Nonetheless, many film-makers 
still neglect sound's wider potential. A large number of directors and screen- 
writers in Hollywood persist in making the image the primary story- 
telling agent and they continue to relegate aural ingredients merely to a 
support function. American film-makers, who have adopted a more 
'sound-sensitive' approach to film-making are on the rise but they remain a 
minority. 

One noteworthy exception to image-centric filming is the Coen brothers. 
Joel and Ethan Coen have demonstrated throughout their oeuvre that 
music, dialogue and sound effects are fundamental to their film-making 
process. Following the success of their first film, Blood Simple (1984), they 
initiated a mode of production that prioritizes the soundtrack and those 



1. All quotations or 
references to the 
script are taken from 
E. Coen and ]. Coen 
(2002), 'Raising 
Arizona', in Collected 
Screenplays, vol. 1, 
London: Faber and 
Faber. 

2. The information for 
this section and the 
first paragraph of the 
next section can be 
attributed to the 
author's doctorate 
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Collaboration and 
Integration: A Method 
of Advancing Film 
Sound Based on the 
Coen Brothers and 
Their Mode of 
Production (2005). 
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3. For example, Carter 
Burwell only wrote 
six minutes of music 
for Brother, Where 
Art Thou (2000). 



responsible for its design and composition. The Coen brothers' approach 
begins at the script-level, in that they fill their screenplays with descriptive 
sound scenarios and phonetic dialogue. It is at this point that the Coens 
invite Skip Lievsay, their regular supervising sound editor and mixer, and 
Carter Burwell, their regular composer, to review and comment on the 
script. These pre-production discussions are often minimal. They usually 
focus on the practical needs of the film and the overall themes of the nar- 
rative. Meeting early in the production allows Lievsay and Burwell more 
time to consider the sound ingredients they are to contribute to the film. 
What is more, as the Coens rarely veer from their original script during 
filming, they can be confident that a large majority of their initial ideas 
will not be wasted. After sketching out ideas generally, Lievsay and 
Burwell meet with the Coen brothers to spot the film; this is usually done 
at the rough cut. During these sessions, sound effects and music are 
explored simultaneously, reducing the risk of conflict in the final mix. 
Following this, Lievsay and Burwell continue at some level to exchange 
ideas that will complement the needs of the film. When the elements are 
eventually delivered and the tracks are laid in, the result is a soundtrack 
that not only fully complements the narrative, but it is also integral to the 
film's construction. 

As a result of this approach, Joel and Ethan Coen have formed a close 
bond with their sound personnel. Lievsay and Burwell have been asked to 
work on all of the Coen brothers' films, regardless of the significance of 
their contribution.^ The strength of this mode of production rests in the 
fact that it fosters greater communication between all those responsible 
for the film. It encourages a greater familiarity in working habits and a 
higher level of trust. Above all, it suggests artistry over ego in that it empha- 
sizes the need to focus on the end product rather than one's individual 
contribution. 



General approach and main themes in Raising Arizona 

Though many of these ideas were in development during Blood Simple, it 
was not until their second film, Raising Arizona (1987), that the Coens' 
first true expression of this mode of production was made manifest. 
Having worked independently of Hollywood for their first feature, Joel and 
Ethan Coen desired to maintain this level of artistic freedom over subse- 
quent film productions. Therefore, when Fox Studios took an interest in 
them, the Coens were drawn to the financial backing but weary of Fox's 
potential to interfere. Such fears were quelled when Fox Studios offered the 
Coen brothers total artistic control, providing the film-makers kept costs 
under 7 million dollars and Fox approved the script. It was chiefly due to 
this degree of independence that the Coen brothers were able to maintain 
their approach to film-making with very few hindrances. 

In contrast to Blood Simple, a downbeat crime drama, Joel and Ethan 
Coen wrote Raising Arizona as a light-hearted, physical comedy. The overall 
design of the film is one based on repetition because a 'cyclical structure is 
a vital characteristic of all slapstick comedy' (Kriest 1987: 64). As the narra- 
tive returns to a previously experienced situation in the film, absurdity is 
emphasized and the audience's recognition of that revisited situation 
gives them deeper intimacy with the storyline. Therefore, in keeping with this 
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tradition, the Coens infused the script with repetitive physical actions and 
recurring situations. They also wrote distinctive dialogue that recurs as 
well as a great number of unusual camera angles and frenetic camera 
movements that repeat. These cycles of sound and image form the core of 
Raising Arizona's comic construction and. as a result, they grant this live- 
action film a cartoon-like quality. To this end, Lievsay and Burwell were 
asked to create a soundtrack that helped communicate the script's cyclical 
design and hyperreal concepts. They also devised aural ingredients that 
highlight the film's thematic elements and aid in defining the characters. 
Their combined efforts resulted in giving scenes further layers of meaning 
and in permeating the film with an aural consistency. 

The main theme of Raising Arizona (1987) is family life in the United 
States in the 1980s. However, it neither takes marriage seriously nor does 
it present child rearing in a sentimental light. Film reviewers O'Brien 
(1987) and Ayers (1987) have criticized the Coens on that very point and, 
as a result, conclude that the film lacks substance. Yet, you could say that 
this is what the Coens were hoping to achieve. Raising Arizona is simply 
meant to be exploitative, using topical issues for the salce of comedy, rather 
than a film with a social conscience. By choosing a narrative about the 
institution of parenthood, Joel and Ethan Coen could make a film that was 
more accessible and easier to identify with than their previous feature. 
Blood Simple (1984). In reference to this, Ethan said, 'It's like a cheap and 
shameless bid at making a commercial movie' (Edelstein 1987: 28). 
Furthermore, the Coens may have been mocking the 1980s trend in 
Holljwood of making 'cutesy' films about parenthood, such as Baby Boom 
(1987) and Three Men and a Baby (1987).* Raising Arizona is ultimately a 
farce; it exaggerates the seriousness of child rearing and parental responsi- 
bility, so that you may be allowed to take a step back and laugh at it. 

The Coens also draw upon popular associations of American 'country' 
culture to reinforce the readability of Raising Arizona's characters and setting. 
In keeping with the lack of realism in the film, Joel and Ethan Coen ignore 
honest representations of Arizona and its population, preferring to draw 
upon a number of aesthetic styles that would place the film in a general 
'rural' milieu that audiences would find familiar. This too brought the 
Coens under further criticism from the Tempe, Arizona press. In response, 
Ethan Coen stated that the film is not meant to be an honest portrayal of 
Arizona life: 'It is all made up. It is an Arizona of the mind' (Edelstein 
1987: 56). Following this line of thinking. Arizona in the film world is a 
product of the Coen brothers' imagination and it clearly shows that accuracy 
was never their objective. It would appear that their purpose was to create 
a new sense of place. 

Joel and Ethan Coen also present the characters as exaggerated stereo- 
types of the poor whites commonly associated with the American country- 
side. Here again, they are not meant to depict actual Arizonians. The main 
characters, H.I. McDunnough (Nicolas Cage) and Ed (Holly Hunter), could 
be best described as 'trailer trash'. They live in a mobile home and embody 
the lower-class whites that struggle to live out the American dream. 
Building on their social status and rustic spirit, these characters also 
exemplify a further stratum of American society: the 'hayseed'. Hayseeds 
are common to the Coen brothers' work (chiefly. Blood Simple and Brother 



Subsequent to these 
releases, other films 
about parenting or 
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as She's Having a Baby 
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(1989) and look 
Who's TalUng {1989). 
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5. These individuals 
have often been 
stereotyped through 
film and television 
history as people, who 
are either kind- 
hearted or devilishly 
evil. One need only to 
consider Gary 
Cooper's roles in Mr 
Deeds Goes to Town 
{1936) and Meet John 
Doe (1941), the 
Clampett family in the 
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and De Niro's Cady in 
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for introducing the 
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Chilly Willy and 
Woody Woodpecker 
and Jones is famous 
for creating Wile E. 
Coyote and Road 
Runner. 



Where Art Thou? (2000)), where they often represent well-meaning dim-wits 
or bumbling simpletons.'' In Raising Arizona, the Coens portray them as 
petty criminals who are misguided no-hopers, half-wits and has-beens, yet 
with a certain degree of dignity (Mottram 2000: 42). It is because of this 
degree of self-respect, expressed in the characters' positive attitudes and 
resourcefulness, that the Coens make these characters extremely likeable. 
By following this course, Joel and Ethan Coen allow them to be something 
more than two-dimensional caricatures. 

General approach to sound 

Throughout Raising Arizona, sound effects are used to heighten the circu- 
larity and the social class of the characters, as well as to offer a contrast to 
the seriousness of parent/child relationships. Skip Lievsay's sound design 
functions as a means of giving the film a hyperreal structure. The sound 
effects are expressed in cartoonish exaggerations of their expected associa- 
tions. For example, in a scene near the middle of the film, Glenn (Sam 
McMurray) runs into a tall cactus and the sound given is a massive thump. 
In no way are they attempting to mimic naturalism. The sonic ingredients 
used in the film draw attention to the objects or situations that they 
represent by regularly Mickey-Mousing the action and by amplifying 
emotion. Despite this Brechtian approach to sound, it does not dominate 
the film. It is in fact balanced by equally inflated visuals that often move at 
a very rapid pace and by scenes that are shown in a variety of extreme 
angles and shot sizes. In this way. Raising Arizona is emulating a cartoon- 
like design, chiefly the animated stylings of Walter Lantz and Chuck Jones. ^ 
What is more, Joel and Ethan Coen included onomatopoetic words in 
the stage directions of the script to enable Lievsay to create the most appro- 
priate sound effects for their film, such as 'THWACK', 'WHOO-WHOO', and 
'KA-POP'. Most of these were based on the cartoon-oriented Mad magazine, 
in which both the Coens and Lievsay have had a long-term interest 
(Lobrutto 1999: 259). Below are a few examples from the published script 
for Raising Arizona that demonstrate how the Coens used these words: 

1 . He primes the shotgun - WHOOSH-CLACK - and heads for the store, (p. 1 1 6) 

2. THWACK - a head pops up out of the mud. (p. 147) 

3. At the cut the rumble of the sun is snapped off by the high-pitched 
ba-WEEEEeeee ... of a strobe going off as a flash picture is taken, (p. 1 60) 

4. THOOMP - H.I.'s fist flies into frame to connect with Gale's unguarded 
stomach, (p. 211) 

5. Already plunging down on the brake. SQUEEEEEEEAL ... 

The music in the film also serves as a means for expressing the aforemen- 
tioned characters' status and sense of place. Carter Burwell's score is com- 
posed of melodies that utilize many unconventional sources, such as 
banjos, whistling, humming and yodelling. The predominant cues for the 
film are played in a bluegrass style. This form of music, which came to 
prominence in the United States in the 1940s, combines old-time music, 
blues, Negro spirituals and elements of jazz. Bluegrass traditionally 
involves mainly acoustic stringed instruments, the playing style is often 
fast-paced and if the song contains lyrics they usually express a message of 
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hope in hardship. Bluegrass finds its origins in the British-Irish immigrants 

of Appalachia and it has wider associations with hillbillies, an isolated, and 
often uneducated, enclave of American society who were also known to 
play a similar type of music. Bluegrass, like folk music, has gained a close 
affinity to the common people (albeit those more disenfranchised) due to 
its down-home appeal. It has also taken on further connotations when it 
was used in the films Bonnie and Clyde (1967) and Deliverance (1972). 
Both films depict perversion and violence and, accordingly, the music has 
been given this additional association.'' 

As Raising Arizona draws on similar correlations to the American 
South for the purposes of the narrative, Burwell's score merely serves as a 
means of imbuing the film with a combination of the western, southern 
and hillbilly traditions. The music's bluegrass instrumentation helps not 
only to evoke rural America, but its rather antiquated style also suggests 
the United States' untamed spirit Irom an earlier age. Consequently, the score 
can be said to conjure up a time when any place west of the Mississippi 
River was still the wild frontier Burwell explained that the rationale 
behind his music was to emulate 'the heart of a cowboy' (Brophy 1999: 22). 
Therefore, his music not only reflects the rustic setting of the film, but 
also helps express the inner nature of the characters. Moreover, he felt that 
by using what he considered 'humble materials' he could add to the char- 
acters a 'sense of nobility' (Sider, Freeman and Sider 2003: 199). As the 
characters are constantly striving for better things throughout the film 
but never achieve them, Burwell's sentiment assists in lifting the audience 
above utter pathos. Ultimately, his lively bluegrass melodies echo the film's 
cartoonish qualities and tell you in the words of Morgan (2000: 62) that 
'no one's really going to get hurt in this movie'. 

Highly stylized dialogue decorates the entirety of Raising Arizona. Here 
again their exaggerated manner of speech and use of expressions emphasize 
the film's conflation of rural traditions and the characters' low position in 
society. In keeping with these themes, all of the characters communicate 
in strong accents reminiscent of hillbillies, or 'hayseeds'. In order to gener- 
ate the required pronunciation, the Coen brothers wrote most words in 
the script in either a clipped form or they spelled them out phonetically, as 
they had done for J.P. Mayhew in Barton Fink. Examples of phonetic 
spellings are the word 'months' is written 'munce', 'repeat offender' is written 
'Ree-peat 0-fender' and 'bouquet' is written 'boo-kay'. Clipped speech can 
be heard in questions like 'What'm I talkin' about.'' and 'What're you 
doin' creepin' around in the dark.?'. The actual language used by most of 
the characters is filled with countrified expressions, such as 'y'all', 'this- 
here' and 'a-walkin". Additionally, the main character's voice-over narra- 
tion often borders on the lyrical, giving greater weight to the notion of his 
humble nobility. For example, to explain that his wife cannot have a baby, 
H.I. McDunnough says that 'her insides were a rocky place where my seed 
could find no purchase' (p. 129). However, his elegant thoughts are never 
heard in his spoken dialogue. Cheshire and Ashbrook (2002: 23) stated: 



I am indebted to the 
International 
Bluegrass Music 
Association [online] 
for this information. 



the fact that [the main character] will never be able to elucidate the complex 
and almost poetic thoughts rolling around in his head is the key to his 
inevitable failure as a social climber. 
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Acousmatic refers to 
'sounds one hears 
without seeing their 
originating cause' 
(Chion 1994: 71). 

The Coens use this 
technique in Tlie Man 
Who Wasn't There 
(2001). The main 
character also identi- 
fies himself in a 
voice-over narration. 



In view of the exaggerated visual and auditory elements, this stylized use 
of language is compatible with the general aesthetic of the film. 

Significant scenes 

As previously mentioned, everything within the film recurs, and this often 
happens at breath-taking speed. This is especially relevant in the film's 
extended prologue that precedes the credit sequence. Here, the Coens con- 
dense narrative conventions by establishing the film's tone, plot and char- 
acters in a rapid series of short repetitive scenes. As the audience has little 
time to process one piece of given information before the next one arrives, 
it commands their attention and keeps them vigilant for the remainder of 
the film. By reinforcing it with repetition, the experience is neither taxing 
nor complicated. This repetition also allows the film to continue at a 
manic pace without losing its audience. As story is paramount in Raising 
Arizona (i.e. character development is not used to move the plot), one 
would consider this a necessity for maintaining its readability. 

As the pre-credit prologue compresses narrative conventions, it also 
establishes the sound conventions for the remainder of the film. In fact. 
Raising Arizona opens with sound against a black screen. Without a corre- 
sponding image, the audience must aurally interpret what 'world' the rattle 
of chains and the sliding of metal doors could inhabit. Additionally, the 
voice-over narration that continues throughout the film also begins against 
this black screen. Here, the voice is heard introducing himself In the empti- 
ness, the voice is momentarily given an acousmatic quality, allowing the 
audience's initial reading of the character to be their own.^ The first visual 
appears after an even louder metal-door sound and a single banjo chord 24 
seconds into the film; it is the sight of a wall used for criminal line-ups and 
the main character being pushed over to it. The voice-over narration at that 
point articulates the character's name, providing the audience with imme- 
diate identification.' As a result, this opening articulates that Raising 
Arizona will be a film to watch closely and listen to attentively. 

The remainder of the sequence, which concludes 11 minutes and 5 
seconds later, consists of visual and aural repetition. H.I. McDunnough is a 
recidivist, who is shown being repeatedly incarcerated for robbing conve- 
nience stores. Every time he is arrested the same female police officer, 
Ed, takes his photo. Each hyperreal flash of the camera not only denotes 
the literal reality of taking a picture, but it also helps mark time. Further- 
more, since the sound used for each flash is identical, it assists in establishing 
the circularity of the narrative. The music in this sequence, consisting of a 
banjo, whistling and humming, also complements this function. During 
the sequence two melodies are used: one reminiscent of early bluegrass 
music and the other a hummed version of Beethoven's 'Ode to Joy'. The 
repetitions of these two melodies are only interrupted by the positioning of 
a punchline in the dialogue or when cutting to a new scene. Additionally, 
a single scripted line of dialogue ('OK then') is repeated by the chairman of 
the parole board and the minister that presides over Ed and H.I.'s wedding. 
As these words are positioned at the end of each short scene, they not only 
serve to mark transitions, but the overt repetition also engenders humour. 
'OK then' also emerges once more in the latter part of the film (at 1:14:12). 
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However, the line is not in the original script, therefore, its placement 

could possibly be viewed as a spontaneous in-joke between the Coens and 
the actor and/or it could be a line that was added as an in-joke for the 
audience. 

Later in the film, there is a sequence where music, sound effects and dia- 
logue interweave in order to complement its madcap action. Feeling under 
pressure, H.I. decides to rob a convenience store in order to experience a 
moment of 'normality'. Upon entering the store, a diegetic muzak version of 
the main theme can be clearly heard. The use of muzak not only fits the 
purposes of the scene, but this humorously overt self-referentialism also 
reminds the audience that they are watching and listening to a film that is 
both comical and fictitious. Carter Burwell stated that this cue is intended 
to tell the audience that 'this isn't a serious movie, this is not intended to 
represent anything like reality, it's a film' (Sider, Freeman and Sider 2003: 
199). This observation is highly significant considering that a fi"enzied 
chase sequence, reminiscent of 'silent' Keystone Cops comedies, follows. 

However, immediately prior to the chase, the music remains diegetic as 
the camera shifts ii"om inside the shop to outside, while far in the distance 
the sound of a police siren builds. The distant sound literally interrupts Ed 
reading the story of the 'Three Little Pigs' in the car and draws her attention 
to the shop, where she sees H.L pointing a gun at the cashier. Under the 
ever-increasing sound of the siren, H.L notices Ed move into the driver's 
seat of the car and he tells the cashier rather matter-of-factly, 'Better hurry 
it up, Fm in dutch with the wife'. Here, the Coens' use of an odd regional 
expression lends humour to the charged situation. As H.L stands dumb- 
struck that his wife has driven off without him, the SMACK-CRACK of a 
gun smashes through the glass behind him. As the sound's source is 
somewhere out of view the hyperreal power of the blast forces H.L (and 
the audience) to localize its origins. It is just prior to the second SMACK- 
CRACK of gunfire that we see it is being delivered by the young cashier 
with a .44 magnum. With the sirens drawing in even closer, H.L decides it 
would be wise to try to make his escape on foot. 

The next six minutes of the film show H.L running fi"om location to 
location and culminates with him retrieving a packet of Huggies nappies 
he had had to abandon while on the run. While this is occurring, the 
music, which has now resumed the 'cowboy' theme, cuts in and out, 
allowing space for specific sound effects and occasional lines of dialogue. 
The first cut occurs when H.L is nearly bitten by a Doberman after climbing 
over a wall. A slow-motion camera technique mixes with H.L's extremely 
heavy breathing and the dog's terrifying growl, giving the audience a 
temporary respite while simultaneously heightening the suspense of the 
attack. Once H.L has survived the dog, the music resumes as before until 
he rolls onto the bonnet of a passing pick-up truck he was trying to signal. 
This cut allows space for some brief dialogue. The banjo and yodelling 
melody then returns until H.L is thrown out the broken front windscreen, 
but it is simply to allow a quick thud as he hits the ground and for him to 
utter a quiet 'thank you' to the driver Immediately afterwards, the melody 
starts again to underscore a cavalcade of dogs, which had joined the 
Doberman, and of police officers in pursuit of H.I. through a residential home. 
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10. The reaHife couple of 
one of American's 
longest-running 
television series, The 
Adventures ofOzzie and 
Harriet (1952-65), 
typified the traditional 
American family and 
conservative American 
values. (J. Walker (ed.) 
(2001), HalliweU's 
Who's Who in the 
Movies (2nd edn.), 
London: HarperCollins 
Entertainment). 



There are also multi-layers of sounds in this section, consisting mainly 
of dogs barking and chains, gunshots, the television in the home, a mega- 
phoned warning and the internal sound of H.I. breathing. Despite the 
introduction of so many different ingredients, each element can be dis- 
tinctly heard and identified, giving the chaotic atmosphere clarity. The charts 
in the preceding pages show the position and the length of those sounds in 
this sequence. 

Shortly after that sequence, H.I. enters a supermarket in search of a 
new packet of nappies and the same diegetic muzak version of the main 
theme can be heard. However, this reprieve is extremely short-lived. The 
banjo melody quickly resumes after a shotgun's cannon-like KA-BOOM 
announces that H.I. is not free of trouble. The final musical cut of the 
sequence occurs simultaneously as Ed screeches to a stop in the rear car 
park of the supermarket in order to rescue H.I. from his pursuers. The last 
minute and a half contains no music, which allows the audience to focus 
on the exchange of words between the two characters. It begins with 
Ed THWACKing H.I. across the chin and ends with H.I. declaring, 'Well ... 
It ain't Ozzie and Harriet' as he scoops up the packet of nappies.^° 
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The final 'show-down' of Raising Arizona gives full expression to the 
film's cartoon-like elements. This sequence finds H.I. facing his nemesis, 
Leonard Smalls (Randall Cobb), the Lone Biker of the Apocalypse, Every 
time Smalls appears in the film, a choir of disembodied voices, a single 
strummed guitar chord and a minor key synthesizer melody announces 
his presence. Quite often he is shown riding a Harley motorbike, which is 
solely represented by thunder and jet engine noises, A further sound that 
is attached to this character is one of the exaggerated jingling of two brass 
baby booties that hang from his belt, Lievsay explained that he and the 
Coens decided that the concept for this larger-than-life character was 
Leone's spaghetti westerns and, therefore the soundtrack emulates them 
by being quite sparse and highlighted with only a few specific sound 
effects (Lobrutto 1994 258), As a result, the Coens asked for any distinct 
motorbike noises in the film to be removed.^' The face-off begins as Smalls 
emerges from beyond the crest of a hill in a ball of fire and smoke. Out of 
the explosion the spaghetti western-like musical score can be clearly heard. 

The sequence that follows is not a conventional 'High Noon' stand-off 
It has much more in common with fight scenes often seen in cartoons. It 
is filled with high-octane explosions, KA-BOOM shotgun sounds and 
WHOOSH WHOOSH noises reminiscent of a 1970s kung-fu film. Generally 
the music builds to the climatic moments, where it Mickey-Mouses the 
action for greater emotional impact. Following Smalls's kung-fu whoosh of 
knives, the music slows to a pulsing beat. Here, in the relative calm, Ed 
demands that the baby be given back to her. Despite being much quieter 
than previous music, the throb still maintains the tension of the moment, 
mimicking the heart's natural rhythm. Ed manages to take the baby as 
Leonard is distracted by a bullet piercing his chest. The exit wound is given 
a small but significant burst of flame, 

A few moments later, after exiting the rear of the bank, the biker pivots 
his head about. Attached to this action is a cartoonish whip-crack effect, 
Ed evades him and H,I, smacks Smalls on the head with a plank. In spite of 
being knocked off his motorbike. Smalls manages to get back on his feet 
with ease and throw a knife at the unsuspecting H,I, A noticeably springy 
TWANG is used to mark the knife's impact with the plank he lifts to defend 
himself Meanwhile, Burwell's spaghetti western-style music reinforces the 
biker's presence and helps magnify the action. Soon afterward, there is a 
loud operatic wail as H,I,'s body is being crushed by Smalls, but it quickly 
dies and the whole soundtrack is replaced by a hyperrealized wind. This 
moment is isolated in order to reveal to H,I, (and the audience) that he 
and the biker both have the same Woody Woodpecker tattoo, which not 
only reinforces the film's cartoon motif but also proves these characters 
share a similar identity. The noise of the wind then is overwhelmed by a 
powerful return to Smalls's theme as the action resumes. The sequence 
ends with the resurgence of the wind followed by what the script calls 'a 
roar as if the earth were cracking open and flame as if hell were slipping 
out' as Leonard Smalls explodes (Coen and Coen 2002: 239), The brass 
baby booties fly off him with a reverberating ghost-like jingle coupled with 
the acousmatic cry of a young infant. The music transforms into a major 
key, expressing a melody that is 'child-like' and 'magical', telling us that 
the worst is over. 



11. Initially, many record- 
ings were made for 
the film that never 
made it to the mix. 
Despite this, Lievsay 
does say that one 
motorbike noise can 
be heard to 
underscore the 
moment Smalls 
suddenly disappears 
from Nathan Arizona's 
office in a Merlin-like 
poo/(Lobrutto 1999: 
258-259). 
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12. See Krlest (1987); 
Bergan (2000); 
Russell (2001) and 
Mottram (2000). All 
four also cite H.I.'s 
line of dialogue 
during this last 
dream: 'Was I fleein' 
reality, like I know I'm 
liable to do.'' (Coen 
and Coen 2002; 248) 
and his reference to 
'wishful thinking' as a 
strong suggestion that 
the entire film is a 
sleep-induced fantasy. 



Raising Arizona ends with H.I.'s final dream. Yet, the sound ingredients 
in this dream are significantly different from the previous ones. As with 
earlier dreams in the film, H.I.'s voice-over narration announces it with 
the words: 'That night I had a dream' (Coen and Coen 2002: 244). Lievsay 
and Burwell approached the final dream in a more conventional manner 
The sounds are sparse, designed to identify only with specific images 
within the frame. They are each given an echoey reverberation effect that 
allows them to sound ethereal. Sections of the dream that feature large 
numbers of people (i.e. an American football stadium and a big family 
reunion) are marked with an unnatural sense of distance. The music is a 
repetition of the 'magical', 'child-like' melody heard at the end of the 
'show-down'. This cue helps furnish the sequence a happily-ever-after 
fairy-tale quality, whereas earlier dreams that feature Leonard Smalls are 
filled with loud tangible noises and the aforementioned spaghetti-western 
musical theme. In view of the fact that the earlier scenes offer no clear 
aural delineation between 'dream' and 'reality' (apart from H.I.'s declaration), 
many commentators have queried whether the entire film is actually a 
dream concocted by H.I.'s wishful thinking. However, this demonstrates 
a disregard for the oneiric treatment of sound in the final dream sequence. 
Moreover, the fact that Smalls transforms from a vision into a physical 
character in the film may account for Joel and Ethan Coen's willingness to 
leave H.I.'s earlier dreams aurally ambiguous. Regardless of a definitive 
interpretation, these scenes demonstrate that sound played a crucial role 
in their construction. 



Conclusion 

Joel and Ethan Coen's Raising Arizona is an unconventional film and their 
approach to it was equally unconventional. Their method of constructing 
the soundtrack defies many of Holl}wood's long-standing practices, especially 
in terms of how they integrated sound ingredients and sound personnel 
earlier in the production process. The Coens wrote Raising Arizona to be 
experienced as a madcap, cartoon-like comedy with cyclical patterns 
reminiscent of the slapstick tradition. Therefore, in the first instance, they 
asked their supervising sound editor and mixer. Skip Lievsay, and their 
composer Carter Burwell, to employ a number of repetitive sound ingredients 
and musical themes to further highlight the narrative's cyclic construction. 
Joel and Ethan Coen also imbue the film with motifs based on rural 
America. The characters are meant to embody an enclave similar to 'modern- 
day' hillbillies, whose poverty and lack of education is infused with a 
sense of nobility and kind-heartedness. To that end, Burwell's score and 
the Coens' dialogue attempt to evoke a sense of 'country life' and its 
people. What is more, this 'countrified' style of dialogue helps engender a 
sympathetic effect and create humour. The sound personnel also make 
regular use of exaggerated hyperrealism in order to complement the film's 
cartoonish characters and action sequences. In addition, the pacing of 
Lievsay and Burwell's sound and music cues correspond to the brisk speed 
at which the narrative is told. At the same time, the audience is offered 
moments of calm to allow for the comprehension of specific actions or a 
spoken line. Ultimately, it is through the skilful interweaving of all the 
sound ingredients, working in harmony with the visuals, that the Coens 
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and their sound personnel are able to demonstrate how the soundtrack 
was essential to the narrative. 

The Coen brothers' approach to Raising Arizona and subsequent films 
expresses a need to keep sound integral to the film's construction. Their 
desire to infuse their screenplays with explicit sound scenarios and phonetic 
dialogue demonstrates the importance placed on the soundtrack from the 
onset. By commencing their collaboration with their supervising sound 
editor and mixer and their composer at the script stage, the Coens com- 
municate their commitment not just to these crew members, but also to a 
mode of production that prioritizes the soundtrack's position in the con- 
struction of the film. Moreover, the fact that they encourage regular dialogue 
between their sound personnel allows Joel and Ethan Coen the possibility 
of producing a film that has greater aural unity. By approaching the 
soundtrack in this manner, the Coen brothers serve as examples for film- 
makers that place a high value on sound's contribution to the film-making 
process and to those who are challenging the traditional hierarchy of visual 
over audio. 
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Post-production sound: a new 
production model for interactive media 

Rob Bridget! 



Abstract 

One of the most profound differences between film sound design and game sound 

design is that where film contains linear visual footage against which any number 
of sounds can be synchronized and blended, a game triggers individual sounds 
based on events occurring in the game at non-specified times. Broadly speaking, 
films are about emotional immersion within a narrative, where video games con- 
cern physical immersion in a universe of action and reaction. Games therefore 
require a radically different production philosophy from that of film, yet one that 
replicates the involvement of a dedicated audio post-production phase at the end of 
the project. This period would allow consideration of all the elements of music, 
dialogue and sound effects asfuRy integrated parts of the final game. Post-production 
sound design and mixing are therefore where video games can finally begin to 
articulate themselves with a similar sound design language to that of film. 



Keywords 

video game sound 
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With the next generation of video-game consoles (Playstation 3, Xbox 360) 
dramatically increasing the amount of visual detail and cinematic feel of in- 
game action, even greater expectations are placed on in-game sound to 
generate a similar cinematic aural environment. While these expectations 
do not affect all games, console games in particular are affected by an 
increasing cinematization of graphics, narrative and, consequently, sound. 
Sound post-production, as a distinct phase of production in interactive 
media, has been overlooked within the medium's brief history. In film pro- 
duction it is argued that sound is not involved early enough in the produc- 
tion process, whereas in video games, sound is frequently involved from day 
one, and yet it is the additional involvement of sound at the end of a games 
project that provides the biggest missed opportunity. Games are in great 
need of a dedicated and recognized phase of post-production audio in which 
final qualitative changes can occur. The notion of a post-production phase 
implies that the production phase of visual edits, design changes, technical 
pipelines and game play have been locked down and finalized, which is 
something that rarely happens early enough on a video-game production 
to impact positively on the soundtrack. It is in this respect that video-game 
sound can clearly learn from some of cinema's production models. 

Film post-production 

Post-production is one of the defining features of cinema's industrial and 
artistic processes. The practice of capturing footage known as 'production' 
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1. The voice-overs for CG 
movies need to be 
collected during 
production so that the 
animators can tailor 
the animation to the 
vocal performance; 
they are therefore the 
only analogue asset 
generated during 
production. During 
post-production 
sound however, many 
other analogue assets 
are collected and 
edited, such as Foley 
and sound effects. 

2. It should be noted 
that post-production 
on many live-action 
films is now almost as 
intense as that of pure 
CG film, due to their 
reliance on post- 
production visual 
effects. 

3. Features represent 
basic units of 
functionality within 
a video game. For 
example, a particular 
game may have a 
feature in which the 
player becomes 
invincible for a 
variable amount of 
time; the feature 
consists of program 
code, game design 
(which ensures the 
feature works with 
the game play) 
presentational 
elements of visual 
effects, and sound. 

4. Feature tuning is the 
method by which the 
parameters of a 
feature are tuned to 
maximize their effect; 
for example, tuning 
the amount of time 
an invincibility mode 
lasts, in order to make 
game play more 
challenging. 

5. Debugging is the 
process at the end of 
production, after 
tuning is complete, 
where errors in code 
or in program scripts 
are found and 



has always been followed by a period of presentational framing of the 
recorded footage, usually in the form of editing prior to exhibition. 

Post-production evolved within the industrial practices established by 
the dominant sound film production model of 1930s Hollywood. The three 
separate phases of production that emerged out of this system were pre- 
production, production and post-production. The latter phase includes pic- 
ture editing, the creation of framing devices such as titles, credits and, at 
the very end, the application of audio to the final picture. This final period 
of post-production gained increasing importance for audio with the arrival 
of Dolby Stereo to film in the 1970s, and again with the arrival of digital 
sound production and reproduction in the early 1990s. This allowed an 
unprecedented amount of detail and dynamics to be considered for the 
soundtrack of the picture (Sergi 1999: 1). The current western tradition of 
film-making has now firmly entered a phase of what can be described as 
extreme post-production in which proportionally less emphasis is placed on 
the collection of production assets and increased time is spent in post- 
production. In many cases much of the actual production period now 
includes various forms of digital production. 

Video-game production models 

Video-game production is so embryonic compared to cinema that it has 
yet to evolve a standardized production process. Indeed, the myriad of cre- 
ative approaches taken by different game developers have in the past been 
resistant to the notions of a fixed mode of production. Yet the similarities 
between film and narrative games, particularly in terms of digital produc- 
tion, are becoming more marked. 

Games have a great deal in common with the current extreme digital 
visual production methods in film; their reliance on digital manipulation 
of images is such that the production phase is completely reliant on digital 
work, from animation to game-design code and scripting. The closest con- 
temporary film-production analogy for video games is the wholly computer- 
generated (CG) movie, examples of which abound from Pixar studios. The 
only analogue commodities created during production of these films are 
the voices of the actors; everything else, as in games, is digitally produced 
in an intense production period.^ The CG film invests a tremendous 
amount of time on sound post-production, due to the fact that there is no 
production sound generated in the vacuum of digital sets. In this way, the 
sound for a CG movie, like that of cell animation before it, is created in 
post-production, and can be described as extreme post-production audio. ^ 

In a typical, well-planned video-game production, as elements of the 
game become locked down, the project approaches what are known as 
Alpha' and finally 'Beta' phases, after which all work on the game's fea- 
tures ceases due to the need for stability of the game code. In order for the 
game to become stable enough for public release, all features^ and feature 
tuning* must be cut off so that testers can debug^ the game. Only prob- 
lems critical to the game's core features and stabiUty are fixed after Beta, 
and no new content or features are put into the game. Following this 
Alpha-Beta model (Figure 1), any notion of post-production audio is chal- 
lenged as there is little time for it to be squeezed in prior to a complete 
content lockdown. 
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Figure 1: The jive development stages of software 'post-production'. 



The model described in Figure 1 has become a common, although not 
exclusive, mode of production among console-based-game developers. 
The proliferation of this production model, in which audio, along with the 
other elements of production is locked down at the Beta stage, has resulted 
in a call from frustrated content providers and game developers that sound 
should become more involved in the process of game development from 
the beginning. While sound is now involved in game production a lot ear- 
lier, particularly by those with in-house audio teams who are involved in 
the planning and production of the games from day one, it is in fact the 
post-production audio phase that is overlooked during the scramble to lock 
down and stabilize the game. 

Establishing and planning interactive sound post-production 

The crucial and distinctive philosophy behind specifically interactive audio 
post-production is that it must include every aspect of in-game interactive 
sound rather than simply focusing on only mixing the pre-rendered, non- 
interactive cinematic movies (cut-scenes) that appear in the game. Mixing 
these cut-scenes has traditionally been an easy thing for an audio post- 
production studio to do, as these are merely short movie scenes that are 
played at certain points in the game and can be easily separated from the 
game itself. However, mixing in-game sounds is vital for an aesthetic 
balance between pre-rendered cut-scenes and in-game action. Giving a 
mixer tactile control over every sound played back in the game, in real 
time, has traditionally been overlooked by game developers and where the 
biggest qualitative improvements are to be made. As far as the user (or 
audience) is concerned, until very recently games have been too loud and 
over-compressed; they have exhibited little dynamic range when compared 
with cinema. 

Game post-production audio therefore needs to be defined as a period 
where the entire game design and game art is locked and tuned, at which 
point all the elements of the soundtrack can be considered as a whole. It is 
at this point that sound effects, dialogue and music are all in place and 
can be tweaked, replaced, moved and mixed in their relation to the finalized 
visual and game-play elements of the product. In the current production 
climate of video games, this may appear a Utopian view of game production, 
yet it is something that can be achieved with good planning. To achieve 
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6. A useful example of 
bug fixing: if a game 
has a feature 
through which a 
player can at any time 
open a menu and 
choose what music 
track they want to 
hear (but a game 
tester repeatedly tries 
to reproduce this 
behaviour and finds 
problems with the 
feature) a bug- 
tracking database will 
be used to log a bug 
onto the 'owner' of 
that feature. The 
owner will then take 
the necessary steps to 
reproduce the bug 
and endeavour to fix 
the problems 
described in the bug. 
The bug will then be 
marked as fixed and 
the tester who 
submitted the bug 
will verify the fix by 
once again testing the 
feature. They will 
either close or re-open 
the bug based on the 
results. 
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Figure 2: A post-production audio production model. 

this effectively, a new model in which post-production audio is visible on 
everyone's schedule at the start of a project should be inaugurated. 
This planning is necessary in order for the audio team to be able to work 
on completed elements of the game. 

Project-management resources play an important role in how the post- 
production audio process can work most successfully. The success of a 
post-production audio approach lives or dies by enforcement of the lock- 
down of visual, design and tuning of all non-audio elements of the game. 
It is impractical to work on audio when visual and design elements are still 
fluid and constantly changing. The ideal place for post-production audio 
to fit into game production is immediately after all visual and design tun- 
ing has been locked down at Beta. At this point all cinematics and cut- 
scenes would have been locked down and the game would be playable 
from beginning to end. At this stage, bug fixing** is the only work that is 
being undertaken by the game team. This should afford a minimum two- 
week period to pre-mix (or master) all the dialogue and music, and to pre- 
mix cinematic elements of the game, including Foley creation. It would 
also require a minimum four-week period during which the audio can be 
post-produced off-site (as in film), or in a different in-house location. 
Audio is always the last part of a ripple effect brought about by the 'tun- 
ing' of the game's visual or game-design data, so this new Sound Beta 
period is necessary in order to contextualize everything that has been 
locked down up to this point. Figure 3 shows the Sound Beta phase in 
greater detail. 

While the pre-mixing can occur in the conventional audio-development 
environment, there are many advantages for the post-production sound 
design and mix to occur away from the game-development environ- 
ment. Depending on budget, one might use an external mix stage at a 
film sound post-production facility, or an in-house dedicated mixing suite. 
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Figure 3: Sound Beta, or sound post-production, is broken into three phases. 
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bringing in skilled external mixing staff to work on the final phase of the 
project. This is necessary because for in-house resources working on 
projects for several years at a time, a change of scene can provide a 
completely new perspective on the game. Not only this, but working with 
other professionals such as a film sound mixer or sound designer can 
provide a much needed set of fresh ears to a project. This is invaluable in terms 
of bringing a degree of objectivity and the inevitable final sheen of quality 
that post-production affords to the game audio at this final critical stage. 

Regardless of where the post-production occurs, it must be in a listen- 
ing environment that best reflects the home-theatre exhibition space of the 
consumer sound system. The listening configuration must be correctly 
calibrated so that what is being heard is a true representation of how the 
game is meant to sound. This is essential, as critical artistic decisions are 
being made here about the final levels and equalization of all the audio in 
the game, and this is somewhere that THX can help greatly in calibrating 
the final mixing environment'' (Jackson 2005: 1). Post-production game 
audio can thus be conceived of as a final filter through which all sound 
must pass before it gets to the ears of the game player. 

In cinema production, a typical post-production sound phase consists 
of sound-effects design,** dialogue editing, sound-effects editing and one of 
the most essential phases of audio post-production, that of mixing. The 
mix usually takes the form of a dialogue pre-mix, sound-effects pre-mix, 
music pre-mix and final mix. In the final mix, each of these three elements 
are taken onto a sound stage, one that mimics the theatrical exhibition 
space of a movie in terms of scale, and all the elements are balanced artis- 
tically at the service of the narrative. With DVD sales now driving much of 
the continued revenue of a film, a DVD mix is now also done, where the 
mixing space is re-arranged using near-field monitors, to reflect specifi- 
cally the ideal arrangement of a home-theatre environment. It is this latter 
configuration that makes the most sense for video-game mixing. 

As in film, the post-production phase for games needs to be meticu- 
lously planned in advance. Schedules must be drawn up and staffing 
requirements must be allocated - this will help when budgeting and, if 
using an external studio, will enable them to arrange their schedules and 
block off enough time, resources and facilities for the production. As an 
example of a four-week, off-site post-production, a project could utilize the 
following: 

• A sound designer, working for two weeks in a sound-design suite. Someone 
responsible for the sound-effects design elements of the post-production 
audio. Ideally, consulted much earlier in production regarding the needs of 
the project.^ 



Weeks 1 and 2 


Sound designer 


Weeks 3 and 4 


..Sound mixer 



Technical support 



Technical support 



Figure 4: One example of external post-production staffing requirements. 



THX have for many 
years been involved in 
calibrating the listen- 
ing and production 
environments of film- 
exhibition spaces and 
audio post-production 
studios. They ensure 
that speaker levels, 
positions and EQ 
curves are consistent 
so that that audio 
designers and mixers 
hear the same thing 
as the audience. THX 
games certification 
ensures video-game 
audio and visual pro- 
duction enviroimients 
are similarly 
calibrated. 

It should be noted 
that film sound is cer- 
tainly not perfect in 
its production model; 
it is still often the case 
that many sound 
designers are only 
brought onto films at 
a very late stage, 
rather than being 
involved in recording 
and collecting sounds 
much earlier in 
production. 

A sound designer, in 
the sense of video- 
games 

post-production, is 
someone who is 
involved in 

conceiving, recording, 
editing, combining 
and creating either 
non-natural or 
natural sound effects 
for the period of post- 
production. This is 
not to say that they 
carmot be involved 
much earlier with 
several points of con- 
tact throughout 
production. The filmic 
definition of a sound 
designer is often sup- 
planted in video 
games by that of a 
sound director, who is 
responsible for all the 
elements of the 
soundtrack as a 
whole and not just 
sound-effects design. 
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10. A sound programmer, 
a role not found in 
film, Is a member of 
staff who is responsible 
for creating all the 
audio playback code 
in the game. They are 
involved for the entire 
duration of the 
project, and their role 
is essential in post- 
production in order to 
maintain stability as 
the sound design and 
mix is carried out. 

1 1 . LFE or low frequency 
effect, often also 
known as sub-woofer 
channel information, 
in a 5.1 mix. 

12. Vivendi's Scarface; The 
Worldls Yours {imb) 
for PS2, Xbox and PC 
had a five-week post- 
production period in 
which post- 
production sound 
design was carried 
out at Skywalker 
Sound by Randy 
Thorn, and where the 
game was mixed 
using in-game mixer 
snapshots on a DVD 
sound-mixing stage 
caUbrated by THX. 
Volume, pitch, reverb 
sends and LFE were 
the only parameters 
available on the mix- 
ing desk. 



• A mixer, working for two weeks on a sound mixing stage. 

• A sound editor, supporting all four weeks with a separate sound-design suite. 
A sound editor is someone who is available at all times to source and 
cut new sound effects whenever they are required. 

• Technical support for all four weeks. This is a staff member who is on call 
for the duration of the project to help with any technical issues, fi"om 
computer networks to troubleshooting the audio gear being used. 

• Sound director and sound programmer. All four weeks need to be overseen 
by the project's sound director/audio lead as well as the sound 
programmer. 

There are many technical reasons why a true post-production mix has not 
been achievable for video games up until now. These reasons are related 
mainly to limited memory and loading schemes that allow for information 
such as volume, high and low pass filters, reverbs and other DSP effects to 
be run and edited in real time in a video-game engine. Control of even 
rudimentary mix values has, until very recently, been seen as something 
that is exclusively in the sound programmer's^" realm, rather than that of 
a sound designer or mixer, (Peck 2004: 10), In addition to this, the avail- 
ability of real mixing-desk technology, with a familiar tactile interface, 
allowing for the balancing all the elements of a video-game's soundtrack, 
has been unavailable for games. Recent advances have been made 
through the availability of extra processing power and software DSP on 
the next-generation consoles (such as the Xbox 360 and the Playstation 3), 
and also the availability of easily configurable MIDI hardware mix sur- 
faces (such as the Mackie Control Universal and the Pro Tools Pro Control), 
Mixing in games can be defined as the availability of software mixing ele- 
ments useable by the sound programmer and sound designer, potentially 
linked to a hardware mixing interface that allows easy tactile control over 
multiple parameters per sound channel. A further defining feature is that 
of grouping multiple sound channels together, for example grouping all 
individual dialogue sounds together to a master dialogue channel. 

While post-production mixing has been achieved on previous-generation 
consoles such as Playstation 2 (PS2) and Xbox games with limited para- 
meters such as volume, pitch, reverb sends and LFE^^ levels being mixed, 
it is only with the advent of the newer consoles and their software DSP 
that true manipulation of all the sounds in the game can be achieved in 
real time. It is with these developments that post-production audio can 
now flourish into an essential phase of video-game production, planned 
for and firmly positioned, at the end of a project. 

Post-production sound design during Sound Beta 

During production, sound effects are added to the game at the same time 
as other game features are implemented. These sounds may never really 
be final until the design, art and animations are locked. The sounds devel- 
oped in production prove functionality (that a sound can be played and 
create the desired effect) and create a memory footprint (the amount of 
space that is taken up by loading that sound into memory or streaming it 
from the disk). Some of the sound-design work done during production will 
be final and make it into the finished product. However, as game-design 
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and game-play elements are very fluid, this work can change drastically 
right up until the end of production. The advantages of a post-production 
period for sound-effects design are clear; the effects can be reconsidered 
and finalized once the visual and game-design elements are fully tuned. 

When replacing sounds during the post-production sound-design 
phase it is important that they retain the memory footprint of the origi- 
nals. This is crucial for the stability of the game code at the end of the pro- 
duction, as adding sounds that are physically larger in memory size will 
inevitably result in the game running out of its allotted sound memory, 
which will in turn cause the entire game to crash and be unplayable. 

The replacement of sounds in a post-production sound-design phase, 
as throughout the entire production, requires that the sound designer can 
identify an event for which a particular sound is required, feed a sound 
into the game and then hear the sound back in the context of the event 
that triggers it. The methods by which sound is processed, re-sampled and 
implemented, all contribute to the way that a particular sound changes 
when it is played back by the game's sound engine. Once a sound designer 
hears these changes in the context of the game, s/he can make decisions 
about how then to alter any individual sound, before refining it and 
replaying in the context of the game. The faster this process can be iterated, 
the better for the sound-design process. If sounds can be added into the 
game without the need to stop the game and rebuild the game data each 
time a sound is replaced, this provides the best chance at very fast iteration. 

As an example of what can be achieved in post-production sound 
design, several very important sounds can be replaced that have a funda- 
mental effect on the sound of the entire game. In the post-production 
sound-design period carried out for Scarface: The World Is Yours, it was 
decided to prioritize the sounds of the weapons that Tony Montana uses in 
the game. The Ml 6 weapon is the first that the player gets to use in a cli- 
mactic scene re-enacted from the end of the Scarface movie. It was decided 
that this weapon should be made to sound more powerful and distinctive 
from all the other enemy fire that could be heard in the scene. The weapon 
sound was completely redesigned by Randy Thom, and even given a 
higher sample rate^^ so that it stood out more clearly from the cacophony 
of sound that was created by all the other combat effects in that scene. 

Interactive mixing 

On next-generation platforms, the core question is no longer 'How much 
audio can we physically play at any one time.?', because in previous- 
generation technology such as PS2 and Xbox, the limited amount of sound 
RAM demanded an ascetic approach to sound design. The question is 
instead, 'What should we play at any one time', and doubtless a more per- 
tinent question is, 'What should we not play, what do we remove?' This is 
often an editorial question at the pre-mix. or even final-mix stage, when 
sounds are more often removed than added. The mixing stage of interac- 
tive entertainment is essential in re-enforcing and controlling the sound 
direction of a game. It is conceivably the most critical part of video-game 
sound production, much as it is perceived in film post-production 
(Ondaatje 2002: 104). A video game could have sound designers, dialogue 
and music directors working on the project from conception, yet many of 



13. This is certainly just 
as critical in next- 
generation game 
development (PS3, 
Xbox 360) as in pre- 
vious generation 
production. A steady 
memory footprint is 
essential at the end of 
a project in its Beta 
phase, and while 
there is more sound 
memory available on 
the newer consoles, 
memory is certainly 
still a finite resource 
to be respected. 

14. The majority of 
sounds in the 
Playstation 2 and 
Xbox versions of the 
game were at 24khz. 
For Tony Montana's 
Ml 6 the sample rate 
was increased to 
32khz. This had the 
effect of rendering it 
much clearer than all 
the other sounds in 
the game. 
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15. Sergi (1999: 21) 
states: 'The 
Hollywood listener Is 

bestowed with an 
aural experience 
which elevates 
him/lier to a state 
which [one] may 
define as the super- 
listener, a being (not 
to be found in nature) 
able to hear sounds 
that in reality would 
not be audible or 
would sound substan- 
tially duller. This is a 
new breed of 
spectators who can 
expect screen objects 
to fly above their 
heads into (and out 
of) the auditorium.' 



the real decisions about the 'sound presentation' of the game can only be 
made at the post-production stage, particularly the mixing stage. 
Organizing and allowing time for a dedicated mixing phase of video-game 
development therefore becomes not only a luxury but an essential part of 
sound design on an interactive project. 

Even in previous-generation titles, with their limited sound memory, 
there would often be so many sounds playing at once as to make impor- 
tant auditory information incomprehensible. This situation is potentially 
increased ten-fold on next-generation platforms, given that the increase in 
available sound memory allows for around ten times as much sound to be 
loaded into the game's memory and therefore played at any one time. 
Being able to understand dialogue, for example, is an absolute pre-requisite 
in film, and is even more important in the communication scheme of video 
games, as increasingly more information is made available to the player 
via spoken dialogue rather than on-screen text. The ability to 'carve out' 
certain sounds, such as music, or lesser important background conversa- 
tions, whenever an important line of dialogue is played, is a fundamental 
feature of interactive mixing. 

As the mixer works with the game and identifies particular moments 
that require particular sonic points of view, the narrative requirements for 
the mix will take shape. Certain narrative and game-play moments will 
require particular and specific perspectives for the sounds that the player 
experiences. Hearing the sounds through a character's point of view at par- 
ticular times in the game may involve only focusing on a particular sound 
effect in order to denote the importance of an object or event to the charac- 
ter or narrative. This results, as in recent Dolby-sound film, in the creation 
of a 'super-listener' (Sergi 1999: 21).^' A 'point-of-view' sound direction is 
one of the fundamental elements in equating game sound with film sound, 
in that its central principle is one of communicating what the players, and 
game characters, hear at any one time, rather than arbitrarily hearing 
every sound play at the same level. Cacophonous moments can certainly be 
used very effectively in video games, yet they need to be designed and mixed 
with great care, and need to service game play and story. In this way, mix- 
ing is where video-game sound can finally begin to articulate itself, using 
the same sound-design language as its motion-picture counterpart. 

Developing interactive mixing techniques for sound removal at the end of 
the game-production process is one of the most demanding developments in 
the next-generation audio landscape. The entire process involves having 
control of volume, pitch, panning, DSP and EQ of potentially every single 
sound in the game. It also requires sophisticated data optimization, grouping 
of sounds into mix categories and makes significant demands on the amount 
of time, and therefore planning, given to audio at the end of the project. 

The physical presence of the sound programmer at the post-production 
phase is crucial. It is their responsibility to be able to connect a physical externeil 
mixer control interface to the audio engine and to get this to feed information 
about the audio levels both from and to the game as it is running. Coming 
up with a system that can easily edit and store mixer presets is also essential 
in order for the post-production mix to work quickly and efficiently. 
Also being on-site and supporting the whole post-production phase is 
essential for a sound programmer, in that many code changes will be 
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necessary to achieve the desired results. An entire game can take many 
days to play through from start to finish, and mixing as it is played will 
take even longer. The length of game play must be a factor in the amount 
of time considered for both post-production sound design and mixing. 

The interactive pre-mix 

A pre-mix for video-game sound should be undertaken in much the same 
way as film pre-mixing and must be done before the mix stage for the final 
post-production. Each broad element in turn, sound effects, dialogue and 
music should be taken in isolation and pre-mixed. A good example here is 
dialogue: all the different game characters and all the different cinematic 
scenes should have their levels independently mixed. In this way, all dia- 
logue can then be attributed to a group fader called 'dialogue' which can 
be manipulated with the reliable knowledge that it is all of a consistent 
level. Pre-mixing can only occur after the music and dialogue have been 
mastered. Mastering is essentially a form of destructive pre-mixing that 
may become redundant in the next-generation landscape of real-time DSP 
processing. This is because the volumes and amounts of compression 
applied to large groups of audio material, such as music, can now be 
altered in real time using DSP. 

The narrative components of video-game mixing 

It is difficult to conceptualize mixing in a medium that is not linear, where 
any number of generic or specific events can happen at any time during 
the game. Bearing in mind the radical difference between the narrative 
medium of film and the non-linear process of triggering events in games, 
mixing must also be arranged to coincide with game-play events. In this 
way a variety of different 'mixer snapshots' can be triggered to coincide 
with the game events they are connected with. In a movie the mixer can 
sit down and go through the film a scene at a time, but the mixer for a 
video game has a whole different set of challenges to overcome. The nar- 
rative, as such, consists of actions and consequences that the player initi- 
ates. Video-game mixing can therefore be thought of as an interactive 
combination of the following: 



16. A mixer snapshot is 
game code that repre- 
sents the values of 
every parameter on a 
mix board. Different 
snapshots can be used 
for different 
conditions and events 
in a game, such as 
low health, day or 
night, a particular 
location, a particular 
moment or a 
cinematic scene. By 
using mixer 
snapshots, interactive 
events can have 
attributes such as 
volume or LFE 
information that are 
dynamically changed 
based on game play 
as the different snap- 
shots are triggered. 



• Geographical locations (generic: interiors, alleyways, streets, and unique: 
coconut-grove bar, cigar shop) 

• Generic game-play events and rules (shooting a weapon, conversa- 
tions, day, night, low-health etc.) 

• Mission-specific events (cinematic scenes, scripted camera movements, 
scripted events, etc.) 

All these added together create an interactive narrative: at any one 
moment a player can be in a particular location, experiencing a particular 
event and engaging with their own particular game-play events such as 
shooting. These combinations are what create the game's overall narrative 
fabric and therefore provide the basic components for the sound mix. 
An interactive mix can be approached by first mixing all the generic loca- 
tions, then all the generic game-play events. Then, by playing through the 
game from beginning to end on the mix stage, the unique mission-specific 
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17. A tunable transition 
time Is the amount of 
time, in milliseconds, 
that a mixer snapshot 
morphs from one set 
of faders to the next. 
It can be thought of 
as the amount of time 
it takes a fader to go 
from one setting to 
the next; for example, 
a fast cross-fade 
would be expressed as 
100 milliseconds, 
whereas a slow cross- 
fade would be 
ejipressed as 5000 
milliseconds. 



events and environments can be mixed, while revisiting the generic events 
as they occur in the context of these environments. It is possible to give 
each action and location its own mixer snapshot, with a tuneable transi- 
tion time,^^ that can be triggered along with the relevant game event. 
Each snapshot contains information for all faders that are required to 
change. This provides an initial approach for planning the mix. Pre- 
definition of all the generic events, all the unique events, all the locations, 
all the cinematics, and assignment of unique mixer snapshots, will allow 
mixing to occur with very little set-up time on an actual sound stage. 

An example of how a mix element can be used effectively in a game is 
that of making interactive dialogue audible to the player at any time it 
occurs. In Scarface: The World Is Yours (2006), at any time in the game the 
player can inaugurate dialogue from the character of Tony Montana by 
pressing the circle button. When this button is pressed, a contextual line of 
dialogue will play. In combat situations, the pressing of this button will 
issue a 'taunt' from Tony to his enemies, which in turn increases the like- 
lihood of those enemies going into cover. Due to the amount of sound 
effects playing during a combat scene, such as explosions, bullet fly bys, 
bullet ricochets and impacts, as well as enemy taunts, the dialogue issued 
by Tony may well be inaudible if there are a lot of other effects playing. In 
this case a mixer snapshot is called each time the circle button is pressed 
which slightly reduces the volume of the less important sound elements at 
that time. This effectively carves out some of the sound so that the dialogue 
can be more clearly heard above the other effects. When Tony's dialogue 
event has finished, the mixer snapshot is released and the previous mix 
values are returned to the game. 



Mixing for different platforms 

While the use of surround sound in cinema is often referred to as being 
a potential distraction from the narrative (Thom n.d.: 7), in games it is 
a critical navigational tool for the player. With this is mind, surround 
must be given careful attention during the mix, in order that such pertinent 
information as the position of enemy fire is being effectively passed to the 
player from the off-screen space. On previous-generation consoles, different 
mixes needed to be considered for Playstation 2's Dolby Pro Logic 2 and 
Xbox's Dolby Digital 5.1 surround formats. In next-generation consoles, any 
advancement that is potentially made into realms of 7.1 or 10.2 also need to 
be considered for a completely different mix to take advantage of the speaker 
configurations that those technologies make available. Generally, on next- 
generation consoles, a game will be mixed for the standard 5.1 Dolby digital, 
and checked on stereo systems and mono systems. If 7.1 speaker configu- 
rations become available, then the game would need to be mixed for 7.1 and 
checked on a 5.1 system. Mixing, as a qualitative decision process, should 
consider the highest and best possible auditory playback environment, 
and check against the lower configurations for compatibility. 



In summary 

A dedicated post-production audio phase, in whatever form it may talce, is 
not a luxury, but should be an essential phase of production. It is work that 
can only be done when all the cinematic and visual elements are finalized 
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and experienced within the context of the game play and, not least, when 
all mastered audio content is complete and up to date in the game. Only at 
that point can critical tuning and polishing decisions about the audio be 
made accurately. Music, sound effects and dialogue can all be balanced and 
given appropriate foregrounding depending on the various narrative game- 
play permutations initiated by the player. The point of view of character(s) 
in the game can be both established and underlined during a mix of all 
these sound elements. While there will certainly always be unavoidable 
last-minute content changes in video-game creation, as there are in film, 
there must also be a clearly enforced and logical lockdown date that recog- 
nizes and re-enforces audio as the fmal qualitative phase of production. 
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The edge of perception: sound in 
Tarkovsky's Stalker 
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Abstract Keywords 

The intricate deployment of all the elements of sound - music, dialogue, diegetic Tarkovsky 

and non-diegetic sounds, as well as the intervals of silence - in the films of Andrei sound 

Tarkovsky offers a complex multidimensional experience, creating in each viewer sound design 

a unique response to sound. This article analyses the soundscape of Tarkovsky' s 1979 Stalker 

film Stalker in order to understand the techniques employed, and how the use perception 

of sound creates a unique perceptual awareness in the audience. Rather than film music 

attempting to reveal meanings and symbols in the film, this article explores Artemiev 
how, through a sensitivity to the possibilities of sound in film, it is possible to 
transcend the confines of its traditional uses and enable in its perceiver the freedom 
to engage that allows for the individual's own sensitivity and subconscious 
mind to take an active role in creating a personal connection and meaning. 



In itself, accurately recorded sound adds nothing to the image system of cin- 
ema, for it still has no aesthetic content. As soon as the sounds of the visible 
world are removed from it, or that world is fiUed, for the sake of the image, with 
extraneous sounds that don't exist literally, or if the real sounds are distorted 
so that they no longer correspond with the image - then the film acquires a 
resonance. 

(Audrey Tarkovsky 1987) 

When the artist Kazimu: Malevich exhibited his work 'White on White' in 
1913, he wrote about the reaction, saying, 

. . . the critics and, along with them, the public sighed, 'Everything we loved is 
lost. We are in a desert. Before us is nothing but a black square on a white 
background!' Even I was gripped by a kind of timidity bordering on fear when 
it came to leaving the world of will and idea in which I had lived and worked 
and the reality of which I believed. But a blissful sense of liberating nonobjec- 
tivity drew me forth into the 'desert', where nothing is real except feeling. 

(Chipp 1968) 

The artist Robert Irwin sees this work as a pivotal shift in the development of 
art in the modern era, in that it made feelings the equal of intellect and 
impermanence the equal of permanence. He goes on to say that one of the 
roles of art since these shifts began to evolve (with artists like Malevich and 
Mondrian), 'is a continuous examination of our perceptual awareness of the 
world and a continuous extension of our ability to understand the nature of 
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that world' (Irwin 2000). This kind of examination of how we define our 
reality and the impermanence that surrounds us can be found in the films of 
Andrei Tarkovsky and is central to the theme of this article. His films feel as 
if they have led us into this 'desert' and left us where all that was familiar 
and known has vanished. Beneath this, however, is offered the opportunity 
to engage with the multidimensionality of reality - if we so wish. In particular 
I will be focusing on the use of sound in his film, Stalker, and how its uses 
challenge this perception of normal reality. His soundtracks offer a complex 
and multidimensional experience of his films and create a heightened expe- 
rience of listening that is very unusual within cinema. 

Sound is not merely a sonic representation of a visual occurrence. The 
aural produces a perspective and depth of field not possible through 
visual phenomena alone. Sound is all around us and is not bound by the 
same restrictions that limit our ability to see with our eyes. It is equal to. if 
not more important than, sight in creating the space in which we find 
ourselves. 

Media theorist Marshall McLuhan writes in his essay 'Visual and 
Acoustic Space': 

We who live in the world of reflected light, in visual space, may be said to be 
in a state of hypnosis. Ever since the collapse of the oral tradition, before the 
age of Parmendies, Western civilization has been mesmerized by a picture of 
the universe as a limited container in which all things are arranged accord- 
ing to a vanishing point, in linear geometric order [...] The term sensus 
communis in Cicero's time meant that all the senses were translated equally 
into each other. It was the Latin definition of man in a healthy state, when 
physical and psychic were constant and distributed in a balanced way to all 
sense areas. In such a condition it is difficult to hallucinate. In any cultural 
arrangement, trouble always occurs when only one sense is subjected to a 
barrage of energy and receives more stimulus than all the others. For mod- 
ern Western man, that would be the visual state. By neglecting ear culture, 
which is too diffuse for the categorical hierarchies of the left side of the 
brain. Mankind has locked itself into a position where only linear conceptu- 
alization is possible [...] Acoustic space is both discontinuous and nonho- 
mogenous. Its resonant and interpreting processes are simultaneously related 
with centers everywhere and boundaries nowhere. Acoustic and visual space 
structures may be seen as incommensurable, like history and eternity, yet, at 
the same time, as complementary, like art and science or biculturalism. 

(Cox and Warner 2004: 68-69) 

By dissecting and analysing Stalker, it is possible to understand the tech- 
niques, processes and objectives that facilitate and inform a deeper insight 
into how the sound is functioning and the osmotic affect it has on its 
audience. This is not an attempt to reveal some kind of hidden meaning or 
expose a symbolic undercurrent running through the film, but more an 
exploration of how, through a sensitivity for the possibilities of sound in 
film, it is possible to transcend the confines of its traditional uses and 
enable in its perceiver the freedom to engage that allows for the individual's 
own sensitivity and un/sub/conscious mind to take an active role in creating 
a personal connection and meaning. 
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Tarkovsky uses sound in order to define place, whether that be fiteral, 
psychological or existing as some kind of parallel reality. He allows sound 
the time to evolve, develop and build the space, often before the viewer is 
aware of what is occurring visually. There are long stretches in Stalker 
when there is a notable absence of dialogue and music, allowing the 
possibility of experiencing the feeling of space that exists around the imme- 
diate story. His films are famous for their long takes, tracking shots and 
very precise mise-en-scene. It is also his use of sound that creates a covert 
precision and intricate development within the progress of the film, 
allowing individual soundscapes time to unfold, defining what is apparently 
obvious and/or revealing what is hidden from the auditor. The experience 
is often one of moving (sometimes noticeably, sometimes imperceptibly) 
between 'causal listening' and 'reduced fistening'. These two modes of 
listening are terms expressed by composer and film-maker Michel 
Chion, stemming from the ideas of Pierre Schaffer and musique concrete 
in which the qualities of a sound are appreciated and explored in isola- 
tion from its source cause: 'Causal listening [...] consists of listening to a 
sound in order to gain information about its cause (or source)' and the 
reduced listening mode 'focuses on the traits of the sound itself indepen- 
dent of its cause and of its meaning' (Chion 1994: 25, 29). These two 
terms offer a useful reference to return to throughout this study, as it is 
the blurring of the two modes that Tarkovsky manages to manipulate so 
effectively. 

Of significant importance to these two films is the relationship 
Tarkovsky developed with composer Eduard Artemiev. Through their dis- 
cussions and work, Tarkovsky and Artemiev developed an idiosyncratic 
sonic voice in cinema found only in the three films they worked on 
together: Stalker, Solaris and Mirror. All three of these films exhibit a 
remarkable sophistication and sensitivity, not only in the music and sound 
design individually but also their complementary nature to each other and 
to the visuals, as both support and as a parallel expression. This is 
achieved by a complex blend of layers, where sound and music are rarely 
descriptive in a literal sense, always retaining the feeling that they are 
operating as more than representation. 

Kim Cascone, who worked as assistant sound designer with David Lynch 
on Wild At Heart, compares Lynch's work to Stalker. He observes that 
Lynch creates a sound world that is not contained within the screen but 
one that forms a dimensional space around it. Although marrying beautifully 
with the image, there is an element to the sonic language that extends 
way beyond the film to an eternal space. Cascone ends his essay by writing, 

. . . foggy off-screen evocations of a type of space always existing beyond our 
periphery, just out of reach or dismissed as background noise. Tfiis is how 
their work achieves viral contagion: it lodges itself into your psychic 
membrane and starts to blur your dreams with real life. This blurred 
boundary is where the most interesting cinematic experience takes place, 
and awaits those curious enough to explore them. This is how film sound 
does its most damage, how it permanently infects the host body and alters 
our perceptual experience of life. 

(Cascone 2003) 
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stalker 

stalker in its form of expression approaches tragedy. It is true that in tragedy 
the hero has to die but I said 'approaches' because this is not a tragedy 
caused by death but by the complete destruction of a 'certain inner world'. This 
is, after all, a different thing than tragedy. There exists, however, the concept 
of catharsis, cleansing through suffering, cleansing which is possible only in 
art [...] yes, perhaps also in life but always in the spiritual sphere. Thus if we 
are talking of Stalker as a tragedy of a certain individual, we are referring 
here to the destruction of the inner world of the title character. 

(Capo 1980) 

Stalker (and this is true of all Tarkovsky's films) is very much focused on 
the characters' internal processes and how it is the individual who creates 
reality. Reality is not a predefined set of values and rules that can be 
applied collectively but is constantly shifting and blurring, as represented 
by the nature of the Zone itself (discussed later). Tarkovsky writes in 
Sculpting in Time, 'Artists are divided into those who create their own inner 
world, and those who create reality. I undoubtedly belong to the first' 
(Tarkovsky 1987: 118). 

From the opening shot there is something strange and unsettling about 
Stalker's visual and sonic aesthetic. We move slowly through a doorway 
gradually revealing a bed with three sleeping figures. The room is almost 
silent and therefore tells us nothing aurally tangible about the environ- 
ment we are in. Periodically we hear the sound of what could be a train, 
already experiencing the unique sound world created by Artemiev and 
Tarkovsky in which electronic and natural sound have been merged to 
give the sense of something both familiar and strange at the same time. 
The sound is initially experienced as reduced listening, as it is so abstracted, 
but slowly transfers to causal listening as the sound becomes familiar 
enough to derive information about its cause source. Although there is no 
visual evidence of a train, the assumption is that this is a diegetic sound 
and as this progresses to the relatively loud sound of a train passing by 
(which in doing so vibrates the room and objects on a table), we are given 
the first strong aural sense of the space we are in. However, this sense is 
quickly subverted by the barely audible sound of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony that infiltrates through the metallic clamour of the passing 
train. It is not clear whether this music is diegetic or non-diegetic and so its 
appearance sets the tone for the blurring of reality that is to follow. In an 
interview, Tarkovsky explained that for this part of the film he wanted to 
use music 'that is rather popular, that expresses the sense of the movement 
of the masses, the theme of the destiny of human society' (Guerra 1979). 
This is fairly clear, but it is the other questions that this blending of sound 
throws up that are less easy to grasp and create the enigmatic and hyp- 
notic quality that draws the viewer deeper into the film. Is this sound a 
dream of one of the figures in the bed.? Does it hold symbolic meaning that 
will be revealed later.? Or can it just be understood literally as a diegetic 
sound connected to the train.? The nature of Stalker is oblique. It does not 
aim to clear up these anomalies, but rather to pose metaphysical questions 
for the viewer to engage with. Long after the train has passed, objects 
continue to rattle upon a table setting up the orchestration of the natural 
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environment that plays out through this scene. The distant sounds of 
trains echo through the space merging with the sounds of creaking floor 
boards as Stalker rises from the bed and makes his way through to a kitchen, 
the sound of which is so idiosyncratic that it is as if the house is a living 
entity itself: pipes whine painfully as water flows through them, a heater 
gives off a low, unsettling hum in the corner, creaking doors build a sonic 
environment expressively heightened and rich. 

Stalker leaves his house and makes his way across an industrial land- 
scape accompanied by a haunting sonic orchestration of wheels sliding 
over tracks, train horns, ship foghorns and a disembodied voice placed 
unnaturally loud in the mix. This is the voice of Writer. Stalker, Professor 
and Writer are the three characters we follow for the majority of the 
film, each adopting an archetypal role through which the film expresses 
its essence. The three heroes set out on their journey to the Zone, an 
enigmatic place where there is a room that will grant you your deepest 
wish if you enter it. Beginning the journey in a beaten-up old Land 
Rover we see them driving off into the distance through a desolate land- 
scape. As the camera holds the frame and the Land Rover reaches the 
horizon, a delicate electronic tone emerges through the natural sounds 
of the space. The natural sounds fall away leaving the tone hanging hav- 
ing the effect of freezing time, allowing a pause for a moment of reflection, 
an instant that allows us to enter that 'desert of feeling'. Having the 
camera hold the frame creates a sense of the isolation of the three 
characters, the sound creating a consciousness of space, a precursor to the 
Zone. This characteri -zation of space is central to Stalker. The sound- 
track for the whole of this passage through the film is so resonant and 
expressive that the absence of any music is not missed in the building of 
the dramatic tension. The richness of dynamics and textures effectively 
acts as score which allows the diegetic sounds space to invoke their own 
innate musical qualities. 

The trolley train journey and entering the Zone 

The Zone is reached by a motorized handcar, a journey experienced 
through the faces of the three main characters and accompanied only 
by the sound of hissing and clanging from the handcar as it travels over the 
tracks. Apart from when they first sit down, we do not see the physical 
train for the rest of the scene. Its presence is registered entirely through 
sound. The absence of the visual here plays a dual role. By focusing purely 
on the faces of the characters, we are not distracted by their surroundings 
and as a result the physical journey becomes transformed into an inner 
journey. In addition, separating the sound from its source over the period 
of the journey talces the auditor through a process that starts in the mode 
of causal listening moving to reduced listening. Here, as in Stalker's house, 
the sound of the environment is practically non-existent. The effect is to 
draw the viewer further and further into the inner worlds of the charac- 
ters coaxed by the hypnotic sound of the handcar. As the scene progresses, 
the sound of the train (with the aid of electronic treatment) begins to 
change subtly as the clanlcing operates in a less naturalistic way, echoing 
and morphing and leading us simultaneously inside the characters and 
into the Zone. This is a very clever use of sonic invention that clearly 
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shows Tarkovsky's understanding of the importance and possibilities of 
sound. The handcar is electronically treated just enough for the viewer to 
be able to empathize with the characters and the shifting of their psycho- 
logical states but not so much as to cause the viewer to pull back and 
become merely an observer dictated to by an overtly manipulative sound 
or prescriptive music. The delicate and precise balance between natural 
environment and the musique concrete sound design leads to an ambiguity 
of time and space that makes the scene so profoundly effective. As with the 
trains and music heard in Stalker's house, the boundaries between diegetic 
and non-diegetic are being sensitively explored. A very careful blending of 
diverse tonal and distorted organic elements clouds the distinction 
between natural sound, sound design and music, encouraging the audi- 
ence to question the very nature of the reality presented to them on the 
screen and to viscerally join the characters on the beginning of their 'jour- 
ney into the heart of darkness' (Peachment 2001: 1004). 

The Zone 

The Zone doesn't symbolize anything, it's life, and as he makes his way 
across it a man may break down or he may come through. Whether he 
comes through or not depends on his own self-respect, and his capacity to 
distinguish what matters and what is merely passing. 

(Tarkovslcy 1987: 200) 

The Zone is a place that is in a constant state of flux. Time does not move 
as in 'normal' reality. Memories cannot be relied upon. One cannot 
assume a known path will lead to its usual destination. The visitors to the 
Zone must distinguish between passing illusion and that which will help 
them to survive. We know we have entered the Zone by the simple but 
effective way of switching from black and white into colour. The sound 
remains minimal, hanging on the threshold of audibility. We can see we 
are in a familiar natural environment of meadows and trees, with a river 
in the distance, but the absence of sound creates an unsettling, other- 
worldly feel. At some point, as the three men are talking, the sound of the 
distant river becomes slightly audible, which seems to act as a call from 
the Zone that Stalker must follow as he suddenly leaves Writer and 
Professor. The sounds of the environment around Stalker then grow much 
richer as if we are being pulled into his internal world. He appears to be 
consumed by his feelings and memories of his environment as he physically 
embraces his surroundings. As Stalker returns to Writer and Professor the 
sound of the river is gone and we are back to a near silence, broken peri- 
odically by the cry of an animal and the sound of wind. 

It is largely through the absence of sound that the Zone evokes such 
a haunting and isolated sensation. Tarkovsky achieves this not through 
silence but by calling attention to certain sounds such as the cry of a 
cuckoo (a recurring aural theme in several of his films) or a ghostly 
breeze with no visual reference. Following the three heroes through the 
Zone as they are guided by Stalker's bizarre navigational tool of throw- 
ing pieces of white material tied to nuts into seemingly random loca- 
tions, the sound of the desolate emptiness closes this wide-open space 
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claustrophobically around the characters. This stripped-down sound- 
track encourages a much stronger emotional impact as richer surrepti- 
tious sound elements periodically infiltrate the barren landscape, acting 
more as a metaphorical representation of the psychological state of the 
three characters and/or the abstracted consciousness that is the Zone 
itself. For no apparent reason the sound of the wind becomes audible or 
a random alien creak or cry unexpectedly slices through, reflecting the 
growing unease of Writer and Professor as they venture into the Zone. 
As the camera slowly pans over a field through the wreckage of a car, in 
the distance we see the shells of deteriorated tanks. Stalker, Professor and 
Writer walk off to the left, but the camera does not follow, stays fixed on 
its shot, setting up a juxtaposition of visual imagery with the threaten- 
ing, decaying, partially visible tanks seen through the overgrown nat- 
ural and tranquil landscape. The sound here plays out its role of the 
consciousness of space. Barely audible electronic pulses and drones 
blend with the natural environment that becomes heightened in its 
activity as the three characters leave the frame. The sound of the wind 
becomes louder and the electronic sounds slowly morph into discordant 
choral vocals hovering on the edge of perception, as if representing 
memories of what once occurred here. The source of this sound is 
unseen and therefore belongs to the realm of reduced listening. This use of 
sonic representation acts as an illusive score, whilst still allowing the 
sound to feel very much an extension of space. Again there is a pause 
within the story where there can be reflection, the use of abstracted 
sound raising questions and enabling connections that do not need to be 
answered or revealed but allowing for the visceral connection to some- 
thing parallel to the immediate experience, something outside of human 
intellectual understanding. 

As the journey progresses, the sound evolves in complexity and rich- 
ness, wrapping a layered aural 'dialogue' around the story. Suddenly, 
through the low rippling sounds of the distant river and the exaggerated 
dripping, there is the sound of something falling into water. The camera 
holds its frame on Writer for a few seconds before its cause is revealed. 
Cutting to the black-and-white shot of the bottom of a well with the dis- 
turbed water from the impact of the unknown object, sound impressions 
drift in, barely audible, blended within the water, like ghosts. Starting the 
sound on the previous image acts as a bridge, creating a connection with 
the immediate story to this beautiful obscure shot running as a parallel 
dialogue, without which the cut may be too incongruous. A bridge is built 
back to the immediate story by the voice of Stalker placed over the well 
shot, but it is soon clear that the voice is not diegetic. Acoustically it is different 
and the content of his words is philosophical and abstracted in nature, 
extended towards an invisible audience, not Writer and Professor. The cut 
to the next scene shows Stalker making his way in isolation through the 
Zone landscape, accompanied by the abstracted sound of the previous 
scene and although he is not talking, his voice is still present - a voice-over 
enhancing the increasingly strange rhythm of the film as it drifts between 
external and internal reality. The sound mirrors the fractured nature of 
time and space, being the nature of the Zone, through displacement in 
increasingly intricate patterns. 
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The Dry Tunnel 

The camera pans a short distance, moving from the delicate yet very loud 
musical dripping of water to the shot of a huge waterfall seen through the 
ruins of a vast brick structure. As the waterfall appears, the sound alters 
drastically, almost creating a time jump within a continuous panning 
shot. The pan continues: the thundering sound of the waterfall, layered 
with abstracted sonic movement accompanied by the sound of large rusty 
lamps (suspended on metal rods) swinging rhythmically, slowing the 
tempo of the scene with their protracted, grinding, ancient groan, enhanc- 
ing the disconcerting, oppressive landscape. 

Having lost Professor, Stalker and Writer make their way towards the 
Dry Tunnel. Instead of following their passage through the tunnel, the 
next cut is of the burning embers of a fire; however, the sound remains 
with Stalker and Writer and their conversation heard from inside the 
Dry Tunnel. The displacement of sound means there is nothing that can 
be obtained aurally about this new environment. However, it offers the 
opportunity to experience two separate places simultaneously within the 
Zone and perceive the consciousness of space as an omnipresent entity. 
Stalker and Writer emerge to find Professor and, following their surprise at 
seeing him, realize that the Zone has tricked them and they have ended up 
at an earlier point in their journey. This helps to make sense of the previ- 
ous juxtaposition in sound and image as the Zone's shifting of time and 
space is revealed in an overt way. Using sound in this way also encourages 
reduced listening. Although we know the cause of the sound, separating 
the sound and placing it on an alternative image produces a heightened 
perception of both visual and aural space. The innate qualities of each 
sound are allowed to inhabit their own dimension and be experienced 
more viscerally. The image is therefore imprinted with a poetic quality. 

In the following scene, the use of discontinuous and impressionistic 
sound plays out in very subtle and beautiful ways, where the 'orchestra- 
tion of the sounds of nature' is very evident. There is the relatively dense 
naturalistic environment of the distant hum of a river, wind, the ever- 
present dripping water and a fire lit by Professor. As Professor throws his 
coffee on the fire it extinguishes all sound but the dripping water, the picture 
cutting to Writer lying on the ground. On the next cut to Professor, the 
water all but disappears and the sound of wind appears suddenly. Cut to 
Stalker, who is in close proximity to the other two, and behind him we see 
a river with small cascading waterfalls. Immediately we hear the sound of 
the fast-running river, loud and very present in the mix. Cut back to 
Professor and the sound of the river hangs for a few seconds and then, as 
if the river has magically disappeared, it fades to nothing and is replaced 
by the wind. This impressionistic sound develops through the scene as it 
builds to a long dream sequence in which the sound becomes obviously 
non-diegetic for the first time in the film. There is a score that has been 
used earlier in the opening credits, a strange hybrid electronic score that 
incorporates eastern instruments, over which a child's voice recites poetry. 
Emerging from the dream sequence, although in the same space with similar 
sonic characteristics, there are echoes of previous spaces within the Zone. 
The sound is much softer and the ubiquitous dripping is still present, but it 
is embedded amid the delicate breeze, gentle birdsong and the haunting 
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cuckoo cry. This shifting of environmental sounds is almost imperceptible 
as it scores the verbal exchange of the three characters, adding a surreal 
and emotionally complex layer to the existential and philosophical dia- 
logue, as if the subconscious space of each character is being physically 
manifested in their surrounding environment. 

The Meat Mincer and beyond 

Water is a primary element in Stalker, the soundtrack becomes progres- 
sively more liquid as the characters journey toward 'the Room'. Both visu- 
ally and sonically this is a drenched world. If it holds any symbolic value, 
it certainly is not that of cleansing. 

(When Tarkovsky was asked if rain held any symbolic meaning in his 
film, he responded, 'No. It is because there is so much rain in Russia.') 
There is a sense that as their quest progresses the heroes are drowning 
under the weight of their own individual spiritual struggle, metaphorically 
presented by the water. In an interview regarding water in his film 
Nostalgia, Tarkovsky said, 'Water is a mysterious element, a single mole- 
cule of which is very photogenic. It can convey movement and a sense of 
change and flux. Maybe it has subconscious echoes - perhaps my love for 
water arises from some atavistic memory of some ancestral transmigration" 
(Mitchell 1983-84). Making their way along the long dark tunnel 
known as the Meat Mincer, they arrive on the other side at the entrance to 
the Room. Here again the environmental sound is a constant shift in dis- 
continuous sound: a cold, wet atmosphere morphing into a delicate, 
warmer atmosphere with the sounds of birds filling the desolate building; 
glass-like water sounds cut through, shimmering. Suddenly the Room falls 
silent, the atmosphere swallowed up; the three men sit in the centre of the 
Room. The camera pulls back, Iraming them in a long shot. They remain 
in silence for some time. The water returns, but this time it is different; 
gentle rain falling through the unseen ceiling, softly echoing through 
the Room as it falls onto the flooded floor. This visceral connection with 
sound is so strikingly different that there is the feeling of catharsis - the 
sense of 'hope' that Tarkovsky regarded as so important in his film- 
making. 

The camera cuts to the floor of the Zone and pans along a tiled surface 
littered with the remnants of a lost past. As a black liquid fills the water, the 
sound of a train comes in and gradually oblique orchestral music infiltrates. 
In polar opposite to the earlier example at the Dry Tunnel where we could 
hear the sound of Stalker and Writer and knew where they were even 
though we were seeing a new unknown environment, now the environment 
is known, but the sound is establishing place long before place is revealed. 

The film sonically ends as it began. The sound of a train passing loudly 
overhead shaking some objects on a table, Beethoven's 'Ode to Joy' entangled 
on the periphery of audibility. Everything still remains unanswered. What is 
real and what is an illusion.? Tarkovsky has left us in Malevich's desert. 

The use of discontinuous and incongruous sounds found in Stalker 
leads to what Slavoj Zizek called 'ontological undecidability': 'It seems as if 
Nature itself miraculously starts to speak, the confused and chaotic 
symphony of its murmurs imperceptibly passing over into music proper' 
(Zizek 1999). 
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Conclusion 

Only the words break the silence, all other sounds have ceased. If I were 
silent I'd hear nothing. But if I were silent the other sounds would start 
again, those to which the words have made me deaf. 

(Samuel Beckett 1996: 131) 

Traversing the paths of Tarkovsky's sound world leads the auditor into a 
matrix of contradictions and anomalies that, if sought to be understood 
through logic or rational thought, will lead only to frustration and confusion. 
However, if the auditor allows thefr conscious mind to relinquish control 
so as to make an intuitive connection to the film, then it makes for an 
incredibly rewarding journey. Although Tarkovsky is very meticulous with 
all elements of the sound in his films - music, dialogue, diegetic and non- 
diegetic sounds - it is in the spaces he leaves that allows these other elements 
to play out their idiosyncratic, hypnotic patterns. 'Silence is where he 
hands over completely to the audience. We are invited to fill the space with 
our consciousness. This is the space of dreaming. Through his precision of 
structure in his film-making he invites us into a metaphysical world with 
no boundaries' (Pangborn 2006). 
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'This is a story that happened yesterday but I know it's 
tomorrow'; 

David Lynch's Inland Empire 
Reviewed by Dominic Power 



I've never worked on a project in this way before. I don't know exactly how 
this thing will finally unfold [...] This film is very different because I don't 
have a script. I write the thing scene by scene and much of it is shot and I 
don't have much of a clue where it will end. It's a risk, but I have this feeling 
that because all things are unified, this idea over here in that room will 
somehow relate to that idea over there in the pink room. 

(David Lynch) 

Inland Empire opens with an image of recorded sound - a needle travelling 
over the vinyl surface of a disc, and a crackling voice from within the 
machine announcing that 'this is the longest running radio broadcast [...]'. 
Like so much of David Lynch's work. Inland Empire is about what we hear 
as well as what we see, and a great deal of the film's disturbing, hypnotic 
power lurks in its seductive subterranean sound world. 

Shot entirely with a digital camera, with a running time of three hours, 
and a narrative of interchangeable identities, differing textures and sudden 
shifts in location and time, Inland Empire has mystified and disappointed 
many admirers who think they know what to expect fi"om a David Lynch 
film. Lynch's own insouciant summary, 'It's about a woman in trouble' may 
be strictly accurate but is hardly revelatory. Its nature is best captured in a 
line from the film delivered by Laura Dern, 'This is a story that happened 
yesterday but I know it's tomorrow.' Starting out as an occult murder 
mystery, with its own version of the Indian burial ground - an ancient 
gypsy curse that hangs over the making of a Hollywood movie - it 
becomes a dreamlike journey through a vividly imagined intervene between 
a Hollywood soundstage and a snowbound street in Poland. Partly self- 
financed, with a script that was apparently written as the film was being 
shot, this may be David Lynch's most provocative and least commercial film. 

In a Polish hotel, in an atmosphere laden with menace, an anonymous 
sexual transaction is taking place. In the aftermath a prostitute sits on the 
edge of a bed, staring vacantly at the television screen, through which 
various scenarios are played out, including a grainy domestic drama fea- 
turing a trio of humanoid rabbits whose cryptic utterances are punctuated 
by canned audience laughter. In Los Angeles, movie star Nicky Grace 
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(Laura Dern), waiting to see if she has landed a comeback role in a prestigious 
new film, is visited by a malign eastern European neighbour (played with 
heavily accented relish by Grace Zabriskie), who implies that she has secret 
knowledge of the film and of Nicky herself As the neighbour predicts, 
Nicky gets the part - that of an adulterous southern housewife called 
Susie Blue, playing opposite narcissistic brat packer Devon Berk (Justin 
Theroux). The director is Kingsley Stewart (Jeremy Irons), a supercilious 
Brit, who soon reveals that their film is a remake and that the earlier ver- 
sion was aborted because a gypsy curse caused the murder of the two 
leading actors. As shooting starts, the identities and stories of Nicky Grace 
and Susie Blue begin to merge, Nicky/Susie journeys through a series of 
rooms, each one a portal into other worlds. In one she encounters a posse 
of hookers, who adopt her as they reminisce about their clients. Gradually 
the role of Susie Blue changes from confident housewife to a violent drifter, 
battered and abused by life. Laura Dern delivers the performance of her 
life, playing differing aspects of a shattered personality with absolute con- 
viction, mixing sweetness and vulnerability with disillusion and despair 

Although Inland Empire eschews conventional narrative, it is knitted 
together by a web of stories within stories. Most of the characters suffer 
from a compulsion to tell stories, from a vicious little parable about a boy's 
encounter with evil, told by the eastern European neighbour, to a bruised 
Susie Blue, who sits in the grimy office of a man who might or might not 
be a private eye, and delivering a string of tales of domestic violence. 

The visual impact of Inland Empire is matched by one of Lynch's most 
fully realized soundscapes. Much of the action is accompanied by a drone 
that occasionally resolves into sombre chords. Familiar sounds are ren- 
dered strange by the incongruity of their setting; the rabbit sequences are 
interrupted by the sound of a foghorn, and a lonesome train whistle pro- 
vides a counterpoint to the roomful of hookers' lascivious reminiscing. 
Veiled background sounds suggest locations - the distant clinic of a heat- 
ing system conjures the anonymity of a hotel room, and a faint celluloid 
hiss in some of the Polish sequences is a clue that we may be watching 
fragments of the original film that survived the gypsy's curse. The source 
music ranges from Krzysztof Penderecki for the Polish sequences to Dave 
Brubeck for the film set. And occasionally the atmosphere is interrupted 
by a Lynchian jeu d'esprit, notably when the hookers' collective break into 
a lip-synch version of Little Eva's 'The Locomotion'. 

Inland Empire is a film that will repay repeated watching - my own sec- 
ond viewing proved to be every bit as compulsive as the first. Three hours 
is a long time for an experimental film; Bunuel's Un Chien Andalou, which 
also plays with storytelling conventions within a defiantly non-linear nar- 
rative, weighs in at a mere sixteen minutes. But Lynch is a great story- 
teller, and the films fragmented and contradictory elements are lit with an 
inner authenticity. During each screening I attended, one in a crowded 
theatre and one with a comparatively sparse audience, the immediate 
effect was the compulsion that comes with the best stories - the need to 
know what happens next. 

Inland Empire may have been criticized for being self-indulgent - it is 
after all a film made entirely on Lynch's terms, one that relishes the free- 
dom of the digital format and does not compromise with the audience. 
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Look for linear development, a conventional three-act structure or any kind 
of allegory and you will be disappointed. Surrender to the film's elastic, 
dreamlike rhythms and its sense of the possibilities lurking beneath the 
surface of the everyday world, not to mention the shifting dimensions of 
Lynch's imagined universe, and it will stay with you long after you leave the 
cinema. 

The film's opening is an invocation of bygone technology - the needle 
travels over the vinyl surface and the cracked voice ushers in the Inland 
Empire's perversely beautiful soundtrack - and gives the audience one 
extra mystery: are we seeing the transmission or some form of primitive 
recording of the sounds we hear.? In the world of David Lynch, nothing is 
certain. 

Inland Empire, United States/Poland/France, 2006,180 mins. black & 
white/colour Writer/ director: David Lynch; editor: David Lynch; art director: 
Christy Wilson, Christina Wilson; Wojciech Wolniak; sound: Ronald Eng, 
Dean Hurley, John Evans; sound design: David Lynch; producer: David 
Lynch, Mary Sweeney, With: Laura Dern, Jeremy Irons, Justin Theroux, 
Harry Dean Stanton, Peter J. Lucas, Karolina Gruszlca, Jan Hencz, Krzysztof 
Majchrzak, Grace Zabriskie, Diane Ladd. 
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The School of Sound 

London, 18-21 April 2007 

Reviewed by Annabelle Pangborn 

The School of Sound is that unique event which, now established at 
London's cultural hub, the Southbank, creates a forum in which to discuss 
the nature of sound and all its properties. Practitioners and theorists, stu- 
dents and professionals, gather together to share a common interest, a 
passion, this ephemeral and abstract entity they know as sound, and over 
four days speakers and audience exchange a dialogue on theory and prac- 
tice as they discuss their work and the work of other long-established prac- 
titioners whose media cover film, theatre, radio, music, visual and 
installation art, animation and a host of crossover and hybrid art forms. 

As is now traditional the School of Sound 2007 opened with a wel- 
come and address fi"om Larry Sider who first set up the School in 1997 
with Diane Freeman and has been project director ever since. Sider who 
has established a considerable body of work in his field as a film editor and 
eclectic sound editor, well known for his work with the Brothers Quay and 
Patrick Keller among others, set the tone for the next four days by asking 
the audience to consider not just experience and creative intention, but 
also an approach to working with sound which stems from the 'beginner's 
mind', to consider exercising a discipline of openness both in theory and 
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practice, an innocence of reception that engages the listener, whether 
maker or audience, with the mysteries of sound and the stories it has to 
tell. This is the fertility of creativity and imagination. 

The radio producer Piers Plowright followed this with an enigmatic 
lecture on what makes him listen. Entitled 'Does Sound Matter.?' Plowright 
introduced us to a series of recordings, old and new, which together, 
focused on the rhythms of voice, the music of speech found in accent and 
language, the blurring of verite interview and poetic sonic essay through 
rhythmic patterning and emotional tone and association. He referred to 
these works as embodying a kind of haunting, the memories and fascinations 
of the subjects worked into a musical fabric of narrative emotion and 
then handed over to an audience for introspection and reinvention. The 
process is constantly evolving as the sonic record of these hauntings 
becomes inextricably woven into our own. The constant riffs of these 
strangers' stories, their intimate disclosures, lock into the pulse of their 
personal dramas and we keep time with them, unconsciously counting the 
anchor of their beats, only to find ourselves drifting into the surprise of our 
own longing. As Plowright tells us in the words of his grandson - there are 
only two things in life, counting and guessing. This can be the wonder of 
radio. Listening is indeed a space of dreaming. 

In a strange coincidence, a constant thread became visible in the lec- 
tures delivered by the various speakers as they referred to a tangible pres- 
ence in the often-intangible world of sound. This was the human voice: its 
presence, its properties, the substance of language, the effect of what 
Barthes would call grain, the implication of acoustics and space. We are 
talking about sound here rather than intelligibility. Michel Chion whose 
book Audiovision has become a seminal text for sound practitioners and 
musicians, discussed the nature and practice of overlapping dialogue in 
film, from the appearance of the talkie to the work of contemporary film- 
makers such as the late Robert Altman. 

In a fascinating discussion on the rhythms of human speech, Chion com- 
pared film sequences of densely overlapping dialogue with musical structures 
long used in operas where three or more singers would sing independent 
musical lines together following a precise and complex structure of contra- 
puntal and harmonic ensemble writing. In his examples, Chion demon- 
strated how the complexity of choreographed dialogue in film is often 
balanced by its asynchronous relationship with the image. Rather than see- 
ing and hearing, the audience is in fact listening and looking, whether in the 
strikingly Verdian filmic techniques of Fellini, where he separates sound and 
image, or the experimental and witty technique of Jacques Tati in his film 
Playtime, where he is often making the source of the sound invisible in the 
fi"ame. But the rhythm and tempo of the film as it plays out is dictated by the 
interaction of sound, namely voice in these instances, and image. 

The discussion on multithreaded and overlapping dialogue continued 
later in the week with a presentation by the great American sound 
recordist, Jim Webb. Webb has been recording sound for film for over 
32 years and has worked with Altman. Coppola, Pakula and Wenders 
among others. It was Webb who introduced the revelation of multitrack 
location recording into film-making, specifically for director Robert 
Altman, who wanted to capture the complexity and dynamism of 
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orchestrated and improvised dialogue as sync sound rather than recreat- 
ing it in post-production. Of course, this was to become an inherent 
signature in Altman's film-making for many years. 

Marina Warner delivered a witty and extraordinarily original discus- 
sion on the natural value of sounds. In her lecture 'Sound Sense: Phew! 
Wham! Aaargh! Boo! Oooh!' - the title itself is a wonderful demonstration 
of the focus of her discussion - Warner analysed the world of the comic, 
the comic strip and pop art, which uses phonetic nonsense language to 
animate the image and bring the story and characters to life through 
affected body response and declamatory emotion. SPLAT! goes the mud 
monster as he hits the deck; WHAMM! goes the missile as it hits its target 
fighter plane; OOOH! goes the heroine as she is transported to another 
planet. The words not only have sonic substance but also embody the req- 
uisite emotional and visceral impact in their graphic representation and 
their placement on the page, often cutting across the structural grid that 
organizes the story frames of the comic. This is language and human 
utterance elevated to another dimension. Warner questions why nonsense 
language and its sonic properties are not used more in texts outside the 
world of the comic. 

The School gave a welcome focus to Latin American cinema with the 
work of directors Paz Encina (Paraguay) and Lucrecia Martel (Argentina). 
Encina discussed her use of sound in her lyrical film Hamaca Pamguaya, 
where various elements of the soundtrack are repeatedly distanced from 
the image, using off-screen sound and voice-over to create mood and 
meaning with objective imagery, placing the audience in a timeless world 
where we make sense of her characters' lives by gathering fragments of 
past and present. The repetition of images and sonic fragments gradually 
assemble to complete a circle of cause and effect. 

Martel uses stories told to her by her grandmother as a starting point 
for an examination of local voices, accents and intonations, which are 
incorporated into her film-making to present familiar and disturbing 
worlds of her characters' intense emotions. The sonic architecture of her 
films along with an intense focus on the character within the frame - her 
images, particularly of women, are reminiscent of Paula Rego's paintings - 
give her a singular voice in her storytelling, which is often moving 
between the grotesque and the lyrical. 

Of the many highlights over the four days, Ann Kroeber's presentation 
on 'Sounds of a Different Realm' was an eagerly awaited treat for all those 
working in film. Kroeber worked for many years with her husband, part- 
ner and collaborator, Alan Splet. Splet had already completed Emserhead 
with David Lynch when he and Kroeber met and it was clear that Kroeber 
shared with him an appreciation of sound and a very particular sonic 
aesthetic. Of course Kroeber brought a selection of 'Lynchian' recordings to 
the audience, but the surprise of her lecture was Splet's and her work with 
directors Philip ICaufman, Carroll Ballard and Peter Weir. In three short 
films made by Kroeber for the School of Sound, Kaufman, Ballard and 
Weir discussed their films and soundtracks and Splet's and Kroeber's 
approach to their work. In particular, Ballard's family film The Black 
Stallion demonstrated the most physical and emotionally present soundtrack 
of a horse-race sequence, achieved through complex miking of the horse 
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itself to record various breathing and body sound perspectives along with 
galloping hooves and horse snorts. This horse could not speak but we 
knew exactly what it was feeling. Extraordinary. 

The final speaker at the School of Sound was the very impressive 
Heiner Gocbbels. Goebbels is a composer and director and constantly finds 
ways to reinvent the experience of concert music through theatrical and 
multimedia performance. Music, performance, theatre and film feed into 
his work to endlessly create new forms. His work is genuinely interactive 
and uses sound and music to bridge between performer and audience, 
musician and actor, theatre and film, language and noise. He works with a 
trusted ensemble of collaborators who understand the demands of his 
work and whom he can trust to work their own particular voices into the 
fabric of the piece. Goebbels really is 'The Man'. He demonstrates an extra- 
ordinary ability to fuse theory and practice and deliver something 
absolutely original and very exciting. 

These are only some of the highlights of the School of Sound 2007, where 
each speaker had something genuinely stimulating and provocative to say 
about their work and their subject. After four days, Diane Freeman, project 
producer, brought the symposium to a close with a ceremony that has 
become a School of Sound tradition. She strikes a Tibetan singing bowl and 
the assembled gathering listens to the purity of its intonation as it dispels and 
moves into silence. It is a moment of fragility and intense emotional focus that 
embodies the School's passion and philosophy on the nature of sound and 
what it is to listen. And it is the residue of this experience together with four 
days of remarkable insight, which we will all carry with us into our work. 
Annabelle Pangborn 19 May 2007. 
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Music and the Moving Image Conference 

New York University - Steinhardt, Steinhardt School of Culture, 
Education, and Human Development, Department of Music and 
Performing Arts Professions, Program in Scoring for Film and 
Multimedia, New York City, 18-20 May 2007 

Reviewed by Gustavo Costantini 



The first thing to remark upon in this wonderful conference is diversity, a 
diversity that implies an unexpectedly wide panorama of approaches to 
film music - from the more typical study of the structure of a film score, to 
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the use of noises as musique concrete; from gender issues to classical music 
quotations. The number of presentations was so huge that the academic 
committee (Ron Sadoff, Gillian B. Anderson, Royal S. Brown and Elisabeth 
Weis) decided to provide three rooms for simultaneous lectures. Although 
this arrangement offered an opportunity for selectivity, it also made one 
virtually certain to miss some interesting paper. With shrewd foresight, 
the academic committee found a wonderful way to solve this problem: by 
recording on digital video every single paper reading, and then broadcasting 
them, on the Internet. 

The introductory words by Ron Sadoff and Gillian B. Anderson were 
followed by three conference events for everyone. The first one, highlight- 
ing interesting developments in music and Internet 2, was presented by 
John Gilbert. After some technical exposition, Gilbert described what hap- 
pened during a collaborative project between the University of California 
Irvine and New York University. Songs of Sorrow and Songs of Hope was 
composed in response to the terrorist attack of 9/11. The account of an 
emerging technology while the world was collapsing became an unex- 
pected and 'implied' reflection about art & technology and history. It was 
fascinating to see Gilbert's explanation of how Internet 2 can transmit mul- 
tiple channels of audio and video while he himself was trying to deal with 
problems with the broadband connection on his laptop. That amusing 
episode - someone speaking about state of the art technology and simulta- 
neously having problems with the simplest equipment - reminded me of 
Walter Murch's presentation at the 2003 London conference, 'The School of 
Sound'. Murch demonstrated how he used Final Cut Pro for editing 
Anthony Minghella's Cold Mountain, and he was not as confident as we 
might expect in dealing with the keyboard and controls on his Powerbook. 
Both episodes reinforce the fact that there is a tendency for us to overrate 
technology per se and not see it as a means to an end. 

The next presentation was by Ira Newborn, about music conventions 
and cliches. His talk started with a film clip, the opening sequence of one of 
the Naked Gun series - though he did not initially divulge the title. The audi- 
ence saw a Middle Eastern landscape and mysterious characters, perhaps 
terrorists from an espionage film rather than comic characters. The music 
score reinforced all these assumptions by illustrating the scene with 'Middle 
Eastern' music. But after a few moments, the music became more and more 
obvious, and accompanied the entrance of Leslie Nielsen's character with 
an absurd gathering of people such as Khadafi, Khomeini, Gorbachev, etc. 
At this point, everything became a parody, including the music. But looking 
back, at first we perceived the music as structured around conventions 
underpinning what we saw in the landscape and in the physical character- 
istics of the characters. Only with the introduction of Nielsen and the other, 
obviously comic, characters did we perceive it as a series of cliches. The 
point here was to think about when and where we cross the boundaries 
between narrative convention and cliche. It was about the way in which 
the information we receive influences our perception and valuation of the 
music, and how the music/image relationship gives us the clues to discern 
between 'conventional' music and unbearable cliches. 

The first session was closed by Ron Sadoff 's former student Mark Snow, 
very well known for his soundtrack to The X-Files. The proposed topic was 
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'Changing the Universe of Television Music', but despite this attractive title 
the talk was more about the situation of the composer today. This was 
somewhat disappointing considering the obvious expectations provoked by 
the participation of such a successful musician; it was nevertheless a good 
reference for the current state of the industry. 

Royal S. Brown's lecture was as serious and severe as his great book 
Overtones and Undertones; rather than merely to reject more traditional 
styles, 'How Not to Think Film Music' suggested a diversity of approaches 
to film music. Focusing on narrative film music composed in the styles of 
western 'classical' genres. Brown examined several interesting topics as a 
starting point for further study, among them, how harmonic analysis of a 
score such as Psycho reveals a good deal more than a simple 'scariness' in 
the music, or how the harmonic and instrumental structure of Howard 
Shore's music for David Cronenberg's Spider interacts with the narrative 
theme of the main character's bipolar disorder. 

It is almost impossible to summarize all the topics covered, but we can 
mention some of them because of the originality and/ or the insightful view of 
their subjects. Two of them had a similar starting point, though Irom different 
angles. Giorgio Biancorosso talked about the strange inclusion of Schubert's 
The Trout as diegetic music in Akira Kurosawa's High and Low (often reduced 
to just a cerebral affair or an intellectual inter textual game), while Tom 
Kernan's presentation was about the use of Wagner's Rienzi in film. 

Not surprising as topics, but unexpected in such profusion, were many 
papers about music videos, from Pink Floyd to Madonna and Radiohead, 
and also about video games, like K. J. Donnelly's 'Gameworld and 
SoundScape, from Computer Screen to Film Screen in Silent HUT. 

For my own contribution to the conference, I suggested the need to rec- 
ognize the work of film editors as part of the soundtrack. By applying the 
cut and paste techniques of musique concrete to not only images but 
sounds, many editors (and music editors, sound editors and re-recording 
mixers) have been able to conceive wonderful sonic pieces without being 
film composers. I quoted The Exorcist, The Talented Mr Ripley, Godard's 
Nouvelle vague and Lucrecia Martel's La Cienaga in order to show how 
interesting sound continuities and timbre connections can be. When draft- 
ing my submission, I had supposed I was alone in these beliefs, but fortu- 
nately I was wrong: Joseph Kickasola's lecture was about 'Kieslowski's 
Musique Concrete'; James Wierzbicki's was 'Music for The Birds; Filmic 
Sound Effects as Electronic Music' (one of the high points of the whole 
conference); and without being exactly about this topic, S. Andrew 
Granade's 'When Worlds Collide; Harry Partch and the Physicality of Film 
Music'. One needs also to mention Mireya Obregon's 'Music as Science 
Fiction; Film Scoring in the Early Cold War', which discussed the question 
of timbre and continuity (a discussion which refreshingly was not about 
melody, harmony, genre or style). 

Many questions can be posed from these lectures, and certainly most of 
them fit in the virtual and real pages of this journal. However, academic 
meetings might lack the same desire for provocation: in this case, there 
was room for more discussion (at least concerning the polemics implied in 
the lectures, but not necessarily in the interactions with the audience). This 
was due to the open mind and lack of prejudice of Anderson, Brown, Sadoff 
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and Weis, who preferred to run simultaneous sessions instead of omitting 
many of the proposals. We now look forward to seeing this reflected in the 
first issue of 'Music and the Moving Image' publication, but it is difficult to 
imagine how to select which papers should be in or should be out. 
Special thanks for Liz Weis and Gillian B. Anderson. 
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Silent Film Sound (Film & Culture) by Rick Altman, 
(Hardcover January 2005; Paperback March 2007), 

New York, Columbia University Press, 
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978-0-231-11662-6 

Paperback: 2007, £17.50, 480 pages, ISBN-13: 
978-0-231-11663-3 



Review by Maike Helmers Bournemouth University 



To an increasingly professionalized film studies world, where most cases 
have long ago been tried and ruled upon, sound needs to be called as a wit- 
ness, for it offers fresh evidence, thus forcing the opening of old dossiers. 
With sound, cinema is granted a new hearing. 

(Altman 2007: 7) 

The American author and academic Rick Altman is a familiar name in the 
compact world of film theory and sound. His previous books on genre theory^ 
and American film musicals^ are on many a film studies general read- 
ing list, whilst his role as editor on Sound Theory Sound Practice^ established 
him more specifically into the realm of sound and film. However, his most 
recent foray into the era of silent film sound should not to be perceived as 
a retrograde step, as anyone wishing to engage in either theory or practice 
of sound and the moving image will enjoy Altman's appraisal of the time 
before pictures talked. 

Silent Film Sound, which was first published in hardback in 2005 and 
in eagerly anticipated paperback in 2007, is a concise discussion of the 
American film industry during the years and decades prior to the Jazz 
Singer, and as such is required reading for anyone interested in film sound - 
as a reader of this journal will undoubtedly be. Many other books have 
been published on silent film (Silent Film and the Triumph of the American 
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Myth by Paula Marantz Cohen (2001); Babel & Babylon by Miriam 
Hansen (1991); Seductive Cinema: The Art of the Silent Cinema by James 
Card (1994), to name but a few), as well as on the advent of early sound 
film (most notably Scott Eyman's The Speed of Sound, first published in 
1997). Altman's book is a comprehensive and innovative discussion of 
what appears to the untrained eye (or ear) as somewhat of an enigma, 
namely the story of sound during the silent era. 

In addition to providing a concise and relevant history of silent film as 
well as a clear definition of methodology, Altman contextualizes the set- 
ting for the late nineteenth-century 'soundscape', through to the early 
days of sound in all its different manifestations. In this. Silent Film Sound is 
both comprehensive and detailed. 

In parts, Altman's book explores familiar territory; namely that 
despite the absence of a consistent synchronous soundtrack, the silent 
film era was not necessarily a muted affair. But in addition to the well- 
publicized role of orchestral music scores or even the endearing image of 
individual pianists accompanying the events on screen with fervour, 
Altman presents a much more expansive canvas of the early days of 
sound and cinema. He informs us that the practice of accompanying 
moving pictures with live sound effects was established procedure as 
early as the 1890s. Whistles were blown, guns discharged, rumbles 
generated and thunders clapped by unseen technicians behind the screen 
in order to make the audience feel more immersed into the images 
projected. Heath Robinson-style machines were developed with the aim 
of creating an ever more impressive panoply of sound effects to accom- 
pany screenings. 

Where Altman's book differs fi"om other titles about the silent era is in 
providing a conceptual shift; he recognizes that during the period between 
the first silent films of the mid 1890s and The Jazz Singer, films were not 
projected with accompanying sound according to any uniform practice 
(especially prior to 1915). He puts forward the notion that the coming of 
sound was a natural evolutionary consequence of general practice, which 
sprang from developments extant long before audiences first witnessed 
Jolson's intonations of 'Mammy'. 

With the passion of the iconoclast, Altman seeks to expose much of 
what is regarded as established silent film study as sophism; why, for 
instance, is the silent era more or less classified as one homogenous genre, 
when a diverse range of topics and styles were developed.' Why do many 
scholars pay little regard to what Altman refers to as 'historiography' - 
namely historical factors in conjunction with geographical determinants 
of the period.' Altman is also critical of a predominant focus on the feature 
films of the 1920s as central to the study of the silent film era. Rather than 
relying on established texts, Altman takes great care to focus almost exclu- 
sively on primary sources - an approach which aims to redress the imbal- 
ance created by decades of apparently apocryphal discourse on silent 
cinema. 

Altman cautions against commonly received wisdom that the 'the silent 
era was never silent' and asserts that this notion has been too readily 
reiterated by generations of scholars without much supporting evidence. 
Through his evaluation of primary sources, Altman demonstrates that this 
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supposition is flawed and offers ample evidence that films were frequently 
screened mute or only selectively accompanied by sound or music during 
cinema's early decades. 

He finds little evidence to suggest a uniform approach to cinema exhi- 
bition during this period. A local cinema would need to adapt (or perhaps 
reinterpret or even reinvent) suggested methods of sound accompani- 
ment, musical or otherwise. In this context, Altman dedicates a chapter 
to the travelling showmen who presented slide shows and silent moving 
pictures to a variety of different audiences around the United States: 
churches, schools, theatres and even marquees provided venues to stage 
these performances, each with its own acoustic properties and stage 
limitations. 

Many of these performances revolved around historical or geographical 
themes and took the form of an illustrated lecture. Others aimed to bring 
established classical texts, such as Romeo and Juliet or Dante's Inferno, to a 
wider audience. A variety of live sound effects and spoken text could be 
provided to accompany these showings in addition to any incidental musi- 
cal score. Altman describes a parallel genre of the travelling show, which 
demonstrated the capabilities in the advancement of sound recording and 
replay technology to a marvelling audience. What follows is that the 
advent of the talkies is in fact not so much a destructive revolution, in 
which the brutal new tyrant suffocated its mute predecessor, but in effect 
an evolution, which took the early developmental, often haphazard sound 
experiments of the so-called silent era to a new level, aided and abetted by 
technological pioneers. 

Altman concludes that the diverse range of sound practices converged 
with the emergence of new venues for the exhibition of films: first, the 
nickelodeon and then the picture palace, that brought with them an early 
attempt to standardize sound practice. Altman summarizes that 'only by 
looking closely at all possible film sounds - along with the industries that 
supported them, the personnel that deployed them, and the programs that 
featured them - do we stand a reasonable chance of penetrating the pur- 
poses and practices of moving picture sound' (Altman 2007: 390). 

No doubt the strongest impression which the reader will derive from 
Altman's book is the realization that the silent era is actually a hugely 
complex and diverse period. Given Altman's particular focus on the North 
American aspect of film-making history. Silent Film Sound makes one won- 
der whether a similar book from the European (and global) perspective 
could be forthcoming in the future. 

Is there anybody out there.? Silence, but not as we know it... 
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Hitchcock's Music, Jack Sullivan, (2006) 

Newhaven, CT: Yale University Press (354 pages 
ISBN 978-0-300-11050-0 Hardback £25.00) 

Reviewed by Dominic Power 

A supremely calculating technician, often accused of coldness, Hitchcock 
needed music more than most movie makers. Music tapped into the roman- 
ticism beneath the classical exterior. Certainly the most dreamlike moments - the 
ones we never forget - are profoundly connected to music. 

(Sullivan p.322) 

More than any director of his generation, Alfred Hitchcock was conscious 
of the transforming power of music with the moving image, working 
closely with some of the best film composers of the day, usually giving pre- 
cise instructions about how and when music was to appear. However, 
Hitchcock's ten-year collaboration with Bernard Herrmann has become so 
firmly logged in the popular imagination that the spiralling triplets of 
Vertigo and the shrieking violins of Psycho have drawn attention away 
from the music in Hitchcock's films before and after the Herrmann period. 
With Hitchcock's Music, Jack Sullivan has redressed the balance and writ- 
ten the most complete study to date of the way Hitchcock used music 
throughout his career. Starting before the arrival of sound - 'Hitchcock's 
first image was a musical one: the frantic, spinning jazz dancer in the 
opening shot of The Pleasure Garden, his debut film from 1926' (p.xv) - 
through to the final film. Family Plot (Hitchcock's one and only collabora- 
tion with John Williams), Sullivan provides a thorough, detailed account 
of the music of pretty much every film Hitchcock made (including a chap- 
ter on Hitchcock's television work). 

Sullivan portrays Hitchcock as a contradictory musical sophisticate, 
'He was knowledgeable about many kinds of music, from tonal British 
composers like Vaughan Williams to nontonal avant-gardists like Pierre 
Boulez and Karlheinz Stockhausen' (p.xv) with a definition of music 'that 
encompassed street noise, dialogue (especially voice-over), sounds of the 
natural world, and sonic effects of all kinds, including those produced by 
electronic instruments' (p.xv). On the other hand, Hitchcock's musical 
choices could be intuitive and nostalgic: Sullivan recounts the story of 
Hitchcock's abiding obsession with the music for J.M. Barrie's 1920 stage 
play, Mary Rose, which he unsuccessfully tried to track down and use for 
two key films, Rebecca and Vertigo. 

When Hitchcock first got the chance to work with sound, with the 1929 
'silent talkie' Blackmail, he showed an understanding of the possibilities 
of music for the medium of cinema that was far ahead of its time. Famed 
for its use of subjective sound. Blackmail's use of music is equally ground- 
breaking. At a time when the American studios seemed unaware of the 
potential of film music, Sullivan shows how Hitchcock created a subtle 
interplay between diegetic music and score. The would-be rapist serenades 
his intended victim with insistently jaunty revue ballad, 'Miss Up-to-Date', 
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the melody transformed, after the victim has turned killer, into a series of 
eerie dissonances playing in her head as she starts her guilty journey 
home. In writing about Hitchcock's British period, Sullivan unearths a fas- 
cinating but brief working relationship with Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
who orchestrated the music for Hitchcock's Waltzes from Vienna. For 
Sullivan the music of Hitchcock's British films is not just about the score, it 
is also often integral to the plot, where popular songs or musical fragments 
can become a dramatic turning point - with such ingenious examples as 
the twitching eye and erratic beat of the dance-band drummer in Young 
and Innocent that reveals him to be a killer, or the folk song that contains 
the anti-fascist code in The Lady Vanishes. 

Hitchcock's move to America, initially working for David 0. Selznick 
(a man with his own pronounced ideas about film music), meant that 
Hitchcock collaborated with the major film composers of the European 
Romantic school that had come to dominate Hollywood - Franz Waxman, 
Miklos Rozsa and Dimitri Tiomkin, composers who, as Sullivan sees it, 'fit 
perfectly into his (Hitchcock's) projects; thorough professionals and quick 
studies, they soon learned to combine European formalism with 
Holljwood glamour, exactly as Hitchcock would. Their scores provided the 
complex emotional undercurrent for Hitchcock's mixture of European 
sophistication and American brashness.' (p.61) Sullivan examines this 
period film by film and score by score, writing about personal favourites 
and comparative failures (like The Paradine Case) as well as the acknowl- 
edged masterpieces with equal commitment, managing to bring both the 
films and their music alive. There is a chapter eloquently rehabilitating 
Roy Webb's understated (and neglected) score for Notorious, for Sullivan 
'one of the most deftly designed scores for any Hitchcock film' (p. 124). 
Equally effective is a meticulous account of the 'thirty-nine songs, ballets, 
"improvisations", boogies, "jukeboxes" by a dizzying variety of songwriters' 
(p. 170) featured in Rear Window (a film that often seems to be as much 
about involuntary hearing as it is about voyeurism). Sullivan balances 
insights into how the scores for each of the films works with the back- 
ground politics to the music, from David 0. Selznick's overweening inter- 
ference while Franz Waxman was composing his admired score for 
Rebecca, to Hitchcock's own spectacularly ungracious treatment of Miklos 
Rozsa, after the latter composed the Oscar-winning theme for Spellbound. 
As Sullivan observes, 'His relationship with Rozsa was a portent of his 
connections with his other star composers. For Hitchcock, complex issues 
of authorship were always bound up with how he treated them.' (p. 11 7) 

The bitter, much-debated rift with Bernard Herrmann during the mak- 
ing of Torn Curtain is perhaps the most spectacular example of Hitchcock's 
ruthlessness. Hitchcock and Herrmann seem to have been circling each 
other long before they actually worked together: Selznick wanted 
Herrmann to compose the score for Spellbound ~ Herrmann 'made it clear 
that he was unavailable' (p.l07); Hitchcock wanted him for Notorious, 
when he was again unavailable; he was recommended for The Paradine 
Case, but a warning of his 'musical independence' (p. 13 9) made Selznick 
decide against him, and Hitchcock again wanted him for To Catch a Thief. 
Their relationship starts in a relatively low key, with Herrmann's score for 
Hitchcock's autumnal black comedy, The Trouble With Harry; the fact that 
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this was a favourite score of Hitchcock's despite the film's commercial fail- 
ure is an indication of the regard Hitchcock held him, as was Herrmann's 
ability, on occasion, to ignore Hitchcock's instructions. The story of 
Hitchcock and Herrmann has often been told, and the films that they 
worked on together have been endlessly analysed, but Sullivan's under- 
standing of the way Herrmann's music works with Hitchcock's images 
breathes new life into the discussion. Likewise, his account of the ups and 
downs of the two men's relationship is a balanced account of a unique cre- 
ative partnership between opposites - and an accident waiting to happen. 

Sullivan writes of the 'icy modernity' (p.246) of Herrmann's score for 
Psycho, describing the knife cue as 'cinema's primal scream' (p.243), but 
within five years Herrmann himself was deemed old-fashioned, at least in 
the eyes of the studio, desperate to appeal to the youth market. The blame 
for the catastrophic removal of Herrmann from Torn Curtain is difficult to 
unravel and Sullivan presents both sides (Herrmann's stubbornness and 
disregard for Hitchcock's instructions against David Raksin's assertion 
that Hitchcock had 'the ethics of an eel') (p.283). Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the split between Herrmann and Hitchcock, it has all the drama 
of a particularly messy and painful divorce. Contrast the beginning of the 
partnership, captured in a photograph (included in the book) of Herrmann 
feigning sleep while Hitchcock looks on benignly, with the aftermath - 
Hitchcock, shutting Herrmann out completely, on the town, dining at 
Chasen's with his new composer, Maurice Jarre, and seeming to deny the 
importance of Herrmann's music. Sullivan is scrupulous in his account of 
the qualities of the usually dismissed post-Herrmann-scores, providing 
detailed studies of Maurice Jarre's score for Topaz (a saving grace in one of 
Hitchcock's dullest films), Ron Goodwin's score for Frenzy and John 
Williams's sympathetic music for Hitchcock's graceful final bow in Fcanily Plot. 

The divorce from Herrmann marked a significant shift in Hitchcock's 
perception of how music can be used. As Sullivan notes, Hitchcock had 
always been interested in the dynamics of silence - 'the sudden, awesome 
absence of music, capable of delivering the most powerful musical frisson 
of air (p.xv). Hitchcock had originally insisted that that there should be no 
score for the shower sequence in Psycho; without Herrmann the silences 
became longer. In the murder sequences from Torn Curtain and Frenzy, the 
lack of music makes for unsettling viewing. In Joshua Waletzky's 'Music 
for the Movies' documentary on Bernard Hermann, freely used as a source 
by Sullivan, Herrmann's rejected score for Torn Curtain is reunited with the 
celebrated murder sequence involving the killing of an East German agent. 
With the score in place the sequence has a kind of doomed grandeur (which 
doubtless would have seemed old-fashioned to the studio bosses). Without 
it, it becomes an extended, clinical essay on the business of what it takes 
to kill someone - appalling in its forensic detail. The sadism is even more 
apparent in the rape/murder in Frenzy (widely seen as a return to form), 
conducted in silence except for the ghastly murmur of 'lovely, lovely' from 
the murderer. In these sequences, the lack of music is something other 
than an experiment with dynamics - something darker and more troubling, 
unmediated by Hitchcock's usual artistry. 

The readability of Hitchcock's Music is compromised by some slipshod 
copy-editing (Chick Corea, not Krzysztof Komeda, gets a mysterious credit 
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as Roman Polanski's composer of choice for the horror genre, Anna 
Massey becomes "Anne" Massey and David Raksin is referred to through- 
out the book as 'David Raskin'). Nevertheless, Jack Sullivan has written a 
valuable contribution to Hitchcock studies, a comprehensive, scholarly 
work informed the author's profound engagement with his subject. The 
director emerges from the book as a composer manque, as in his remark to 
Ernest Lehman during the making of North by Northwest, '[...] the audi- 
ence is like a giant organ that you and I are playing. At one moment we 
play this note and get this reaction, and then we get that chord and they 
react that way.' (p.237) Covering all the films in a long career with great 
detail and with impressive economy (weighing in at just 354 pages), 
Hitchcock's Music is likely to be the last word on the Fat Man as a musical 
manipulator for many years to come. 
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The history of sound with film begins not in 1928, but from the infancy of 
projected moving images. As Rick Altman has demonstrated (Altman 
(2005), reviewed in this issue), sound, whether musical, effects or dia- 
logue (spoken behind the screen or as voice-over commentary), formed 
part of the earliest experience of films. Much of the musical language that 
would later be used in sound film was developed during the silent period, 
and many of the musicians employed in silent film found careers in the 
industry after 1928. 

Music was used not only as a support of narrative during projection, 
but also as a mood enhancer for the actors during shooting, and musi- 
cians were employed regularly for this purpose. Most films at this time 
needing such musical support during filming were made in studios, with 
several films sometimes being shot simultaneously on closely adjacent sets; 
the aural image of a cacophony of competing musical moods being 
drowned out by the megaphone-supported directions from directors to 
actors might excite inspiration for a comedic mind, but may have been 
quite common nonetheless. 

Drama films that abandoned the studio for location shooting were less 
common during this period, and probably for logistical reasons the use 
of mood musicians for exterior filming is almost unknown. However, we 
have unearthed material that sheds a fascinating light on a film which 
used music on location. The film was Der Heilige Berg (The Holy Mountain) 
(Fanck, 1926). The music was by one H.H. Zweck, who was well known in 
the early part of the twentieth century, but is almost completely forgotten 
today. 

Much of the historical and musicological research on Hermann 
Heinrich Zweck (1875-1979(!)) was undertaken by the late Professor 
Charles Forsythe (1935-89) at the Wessex Institute of Higher Vocational 
Education (now Wessex University), Department of Forensic Musicology. 
Forsythe located and analysed all of Zweck's 547 known compositions and 
recorded over 1,000 hours of interviews with Zweck between 1972 and 
the composer's death in 1979. The transcripts of these interviews com- 
prise a remarkable archive and a fascinating insight into the mind and 
extraordinary times of a significant, if minor, twentieth-century composer. 
We reprint a selection from his Ph.D. thesis on that composer, an extract 
from an interview taken on 30 March 1973. 

Up a mountain with Leni Riefenstahl 

Extract of an interview of H.H. Zweck on 30 March 1973 

HHZ: Of course she wasn't famous at that time. This is 192 5. I'd known her 
for a few years when she was just a dancer We even toured at the same 
time in the Med, and we had an interesting holiday in San Seriffe. This is 
before the Nazis; this is just after Ebert dies and that old fart Hindenburg 
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takes over in Germany. And she's a pretty good dancer, but nothing too 
special. But anyway I wrote some music for her and she had a hit with it - 
although mostly because she had great legs and wore thin dresses. 

So she wants to be in films and she is very self-assured and she goes 
right up to a famous actor in one of Fanck's films - it might have been Luis 
Trenker, who was a big star at this time - gets an introduction, bats her eye- 
lashes at Fanck and shows some skirt and to make a long story short, she 
becomes the star of his next film. DerHdlige Berg. And this film, a mountain 
film, part of a genre for which Fanck was famous - by the way he was born, 
like Charlie Chaplin, around the exact same time as Hitler, in fact, Chaplin 
was only four days before. But that's going away from the story. 

So Fanck was making this mountain movie and Leni was the star, and 
it was her debut, and she wanted to be wonderful, so anything that could 
be done to make this happen, she did: and got other people to help her as 
well. That's why she rang me up and asked me to play piano for her while 
she acted. She told me that I was the only one who really understood her 
moods (she only had two), and that she's make it up to me if I did her this 
big favour. I thought for a long time of what that might mean. 

You need to know that music being played while acting was going on 
wasn't that uncommon back then, but most musicians preferred to work 
indoors. But she asked me to do it outdoors, and I did it. Much of it was 
pretty easy; there were meadows in sunshine where I played some 
Mendelssohn; then by the sea-shore - here I started with some Schumann, 
but she said she danced better to Brahms - some interiors, Lehar, I think. I 
never played anything of my own, not to waste it. The point is, I played 
music to which she liked to dance (which she does a lot in the film), or 
when she needed to look as if she's thinking. This particular look was for 
her real acting, I can tell you. If she ever read a book, she never told me 
about it. She was very clever, though, and almost always got her way, even 
with Hitler, who also liked Lehar, and who with her was completely 
malleable. Yet another story! 

The hardest part was playing music for the scenes when she is climbing. 
Some of the shots were of the Matterhorn, and we used other mountains 
as well; sometimes we were fairly high up. Leni got Fanck to hire three big 
Bavarians to shlepp the piano up near the camera, so that I could play - 
although the repertoire available for someone wearing mittens is pretty 
limited. Anjway we did it, and the movie was a big success. She was so 
happy, and promised me that from now on I'd do all of her music - I was 
expecting sex - but anyway when sound came in I thought that she'd offer 
me some work. But soon after she fell in love with Hitler, and she forgot 
about me. And also, I need not dwell on it, I wasn't such an Aryan as she 
might have expected. She was very beautiful and a good actress, but when 
it comes to business she was ruthless and forgetful. 
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For each issue we invite comments from members of om~ editorial board and oth- 
ers on matters raised in this journal. We launch this thread with a short piece by 
Gustavo Costantini, whose review of the New York Music and Moving Image con- 
ference appears in this issue. 

No hay banda! 

by Gustavo Costantini 

In Michel Chion's Audio-Vision, there is a powerful statement that actually 
is a theoretical truth: there is no soundtrack. I know, I know, there is a tech- 
nical soundtrack, once a real place on the celluloid strip at one side of the 
frames and now a virtual place in an optical disk (or whatever, depending 
if we are seeing film in stereo, Dolby, DTS, etc.). But there is no actual 
soundtrack in this regard: most sounds that we hear are related more to a 
visual source than to each other. For example, the voice of a character is 
more related to her or his face than to the sound of the rain or the film 
music score. Although there might be many possible connections in what 
we see and what we hear, some links between sounds and images are pri- 
mary and essential. There is something else pointed out by Chion: there is 
no sound frame for sounds; while the frame/screen is the container for all 
the images, it similarly contains all of the sounds. 

Loudspeakers are just a transmitter, but it is the screen that gives 
sound existence, location, place, space (even in 5.1, because a sound that 
is at our rear right is there, firstly because of the position and orientation 
of the screen). Off-screen sound is also an illusion: there is no off-screen 
sound at all, there is a-sound-whose-source-is-now-in-the-off-screen- 
space, so it is the screen that tells us, in the end, the location of a sound. 
What comes from the loudspeakers therefore is everything: there is no pos- 
sibility of discriminating between what is heard and what should be heard. 
In Apocalypse Now, it is the screen that informs us that there is an explo- 
sion that is not heard - on its own the loudspeaker is unable to tell us that. 
The loudspealcer is indeed capable of giving us clues as to what is diegetic 
and what is not. But this is due more to the nature of the conventions of 
sound editing and mixing, and not exactly because of the special status of 
the loudspealcer per se. 

As if he had read Chion's books, David Lynch gives us a lesson about 
this in his masterpiece Mulholland Drive. In the scene inside the Club 
Silencio, the master of ceremonies tells the audience: 'No hay banda ... and 
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yet we hear a band'. He is talking about the musical band to which we are 
listening, but Lynch is also thinking in something else, of the illusion created 
by the screen and the soundtrack. 

But make no mistake: we could agree with Chion about the theoretical 

aspect, but Tlie Soundtrack spirit is on the side of that illusion portrayed in 
Mulholland Drive. No hay bandal ... and yet there is The Soundtrack. 
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Afterword 



Our aim in the first issue of The Soundtrack has been to provide a meeting point 
between practice, theory and the broader issues of the aesthetics of sound and 
image. With this in mind we have set out to define the areas that we would wish to 
form the backbone of the journal. Randall Barnes offers a minutely detailed analy- 
sis of the use of sound in the Coen Brothers' Raising Arizona; Rob Bridgett sends a 
dispatch from the front line of the games industry and Stefan Smith provides a 
more personal response to the aesthetics of Tarkovsky's sound world. This first 
issue is the beginning of an evolving process, but ultimately our ambition is to 
stake a claim in the territory between practice, the peer-reviewed and the personal - 
with room for speculation, information, discovery and rediscovery, contrary opin- 
ions, argument and insight. We are looking for clear and communicative writing, 
free from opacity and informed by commitment and a sense of discovery. 

And as for our readership, that is as yet an unknown country. We hope to 
attract a broad range of readers, from scholars and commentators to practitioners 
in the field of sound and image, who want to reflect on the aesthetics or the prac- 
tical problems of thefr work - or indeed anybody who has ever watched a movie 
and responded to the soundtrack; anybody who been moved by the rhythms and 
energy of designed sound working with image and who has ever asked, 'How did 
they do that.'' or better, 'Why did they do that?' We hope The Soundtrack is for you 
and we hope you will be with us for the long ride. 

The editors 
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